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This  publication  was  produced  for  a  small,  growing 
city  in  the  industrializing  Piedmont  portion  of 
North  Carolina.  (Its  1960  population  was  16,093; 
the  1970  pre  1  imi nary  population  count  is  16,762  .) 

A  unique  feature  of  this  project  is  that  it  permit 
a  comparison  with  similar  work  done  approximately 
10  years  ago  for  this  same  city.  Through  this 
comparison,  an  opportunity  is  provided  to  view 
the  progress  and  change  that  has  taken  place  over 
the  10  year  period,  and  to  revise  the  earlier  plan 
accordingly.  In  addition  to  the  land  use  survey 
and  analysis  and  land  development  plan  proposals, 
an  implementation  section  is  included  with  item¬ 
ized  short-range  and  long-range  proposals  for  the 
major,  categories  of  residential,  commercial,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  public-semipublic  land  use. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  comprehensive  planning  process  is  not  new  to  the 
City  of  Lexington;  as  long  ago  as  1958  various  planning 
projects  involving  the  city  have  been  undertaken.  It  was 
in  1958  that  students  of  the  newly  established  Department 
of  City  and  Regional  Planning  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  completed  a  planning  study  of  Lex¬ 
ington.  This  study  included  an  analysis  of  the  economy  of 
the  Lexington  area,  a  population  study  and  forecast,  an 
existing  land  use  survey,  and  proposals  for  future  land  use. 

In  1959  the  City  applied  for  planning  assistance  via 
the  Federal  Government  under  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended.  Technical  assistance  for  this  plan¬ 
ning  program  was  provided  by  a  private  consulting  firm 
(Traffic  and  Planning  Associates,  of  Hickory,  North  Caro¬ 
lina)  under  the  supervision  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Conservation  and  Development,  Division  of  Community 
Planning.  This  program  involved  a  follow-up  of  the  earl i e r 
student  study,  including  the  publication  in  1961  of  the 
L and  Development  Plan  for  Lexington,  N.C, ,  by  Traffic  and 
Planning  Associates.  This  publication  reviewed  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  economy  of  Lexington  at  the  time,  covered  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  City  by  means  of  a  land  use  survey  and  com¬ 
munity  facilities  survey,  and  presented  a  recommended  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  concerning  future  land  development,  thorough¬ 
fares  and  community  facilities  for  the  Lexington  Planning 
Area. 


Additional  planning  efforts  have  been  made  since  that 
time.  A  Planning  and  Zoning  Board  has  been  organized  and 
functioning  for  several  years  (since  1958).  City  officials, 
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such  as  the  City  Manager,  City  Engineer,  and  Building  In¬ 
spector  have  continued  to  be  concerned  with  good  planning 
methods  as  they  have  carried  out  the  normal  course  of  their 
duties.  Various  forms  of  plan  implementation  have  been 
carried  out;  of  particular  note  was  the  improvement  of  the 
"square"  --  the  park-like  area  in  the  heart  of  town  at  the 
intersection  of  Main  Street  and  Center  Street.  Ordinances 
have  been  enacted  --  the  Zoning  Ordinance  of  the  City  of 
Lexington  was  revised  as  late  as  1967  and  is  continuously 
studied  by  the  Planning  Board  and  City  Council  in  the  course 
of  its  normal  administration. 

City  officials  saw  the  need  for  further  technical 
assistance  in  their  planning  in  1968,  and  again  contacted 
the  Division  of  Community  Planning  concerning  this.  Appli¬ 
cation  was  made  for  further  Federal  grant  funds  for  plan¬ 
ning  assistance,  and  approval  was  received  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  this  proj¬ 
ect  in  February,  1969.  This  two-year  program  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  City  staff,  the  Lexington  Planning  and 
Zoning  Board,  and  the  Division  of  C  ommun ity  Planning  (now 
under  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Local  Affairs,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  formation  of  this  new  department  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1969).  The  printed  planning  elements  will 
include:  (1)  Land  Use  Survey  and  Analysis,  (2)  Land  Devel¬ 
opment  Plan,  (3)  Minimum  Housing  Element,  and  (4)  consider¬ 
ation  of  revision  of  the  Zoning  Ordinance  for  Lexington. 

The  first  two  of  these  elements  are  being  published  under 
one  cover  --  the  other  two  are  published  separately. 

Planning  is  a  continuing  process.  Older  plans  need 
to  be  evaluated  and  up-dated  from  time  to  time,  along  with 
the  city's  past  and  present  policies.  (Some  implementation 
of  past  planning  has  taken  place  as  mentioned  above;  there 
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were  other  possibilities  for  implementation  that  were  not 
followed  through  for  one  reason  or  another,  as  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later  in  this  text.)  It  is  often  said  of  these 
changing  times  that  if  one  does  not  move  forward,  he  drops 
behind  --  automatically.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
realm  of  the  comprehensive  plan.  It  is  to  this  end  that 
this  present  planning  program  is  aimed  --  to  help  the  City 
of  Lexington  and  its  citizens  move  forward  and  meet  the 
demands  of  today's  world  in  the  best  possible  way. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  planning  period  of  the  Lexington  planning  program 
is  twenty  years,  thinking  in  terms  of  the  period  of  1970  to 
1990.  In  looking  to  the  future,  past  experience  and  review 
are  often  helpful.  The  earlier  Land  Development  Plan  for 
Lexington  provides  a  good  reference  point  for  this  look 
backward.  The  existing  land  use  information  in  1959,  for 
example,  is  compared  with  the  existing  land  use  in  1969, 

This  review  and  experience  that  has  brought  the  city  to  its 
present  situation  is  then  coupled  with  good  planning  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  in  making  recommendations  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  planning  period. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  Lexington  Plan¬ 
ning  Area,  (all  the  land  within  the  incorporated  limits  and 
within  one  mile  in  any  direction  from  the  limits)  was  di¬ 
vided  into  Study  Areas.  (See  Map  2.)  To  facilitate  com¬ 
parison  with  the  earlier  planning  data,  boundaries  for  these 
Study  Areas  were  left  as  established  in  the  1958  and  1961 
studies  as  nearly  as  possible.  Areas  1  through  9,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  set  up  virtually  the  same  as  those  established 
earlier;  Areas  10  through  14  are  somewhat  different  due 
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to  the  mapping  format  that  was  necessary  for  the  current 
work  program.  The  Study  Area  boundary  differences  will  be 
explained  later  in  this  report. 
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SURVEY  AND  ANALYSIS 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PLANNING  AREA 


ACCESS  AND  NATURAL  FEATURES 

The  City  of  Lexington,  County  Seat  of  Davidson  County, 
is  situated  in  central  North  Carolina.  It  is  also  cen¬ 
trally  located  in  the  "Piedmont  Crescent"  --  the  arch  of 
urban  development  that  reaches  across  the  middle  of  the 
state  from  Wake  County  to  Mecklenburg  County  (see  Map  1). 

Lexington  is  served  by  the  major  highway  routes  of 
Interstate  85  (temporary  routing),  US  highways  29,  52,  64 

and  70,  and  NC  8.  Two  railroads  intersect  in  Lexington  - - 
the  Southern  Railway  as  it  runs  between  Salisbury  and  High 
Point,  and  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound  Railway  segment  be¬ 
tween  Winston-Salem  and  Albemarle.  Major  airline  service 
is  available  30  minutes  away  at  the  Greensboro-High  Point 
Airport,  and  the  Lexington  Municipal  Airport  (3,000-foot 
strip)  is  available  for  general  aviation  just  five  miles 
southwest  of  the  city's  center. 

Highway  mileages  to  some  major  North  Carolina  cities 
are:  Asheville,  155  miles  west;  Charlotte,  59  miles  south¬ 
west;  Greensboro,  32  miles  northeast;  High  Point,  17  miles 
northeast;  Raleigh,  95  miles  east;  Wilmington,  198  miles 
southeast;  and  Winston-Salem,  21  miles  north. 

Lexington  is  located  on  gently  rolling  hills  between 
Abbotts  Creek  (to  the  east)  and  Searing  Creek  (to  the  west). 
These  streams  are  within  the  Yadkin  River  basin  and  drain 
into  High  Rock  Lake  on  the  Yadkin  --  as  close  as  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  city  limits  on  the  south.  Two  other 
streams,  Michael  Branch  and  Rat  Spring  Branch,  run  west 
and  south,  respectively,  of  the  central  part  of  the  city. 
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All  of  these  streams  are  of  some  consequence  to  the  future 
planning  for  Lexington,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  flood  plain 
study  published  by  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  in  1964.  (Further  reference  to  this 
information  will  be  made  later  in  this  report  and  in  the 
Zoning  Ordinance  proposals  that  are  to  follow  as  part  of 
the  current  planning  program.)  Elevations  range  between 
750  and  850  feet  between  Abbotts  Creek  and  Searing  Creek, 
and  the  dominant  drainage  direction  is  toward  these  streams 
and  southward,  toward  High  Rock  Lake  and  the  Yadkin  River. 

The  predominant  soils  in  the  planning  area  are  the 
Cecil,  Iredell,  Mecklenburg,  and  Congaree  series.  Cecil 
soils  (the  Lexington  range  is  from  fine  sandy  loams  to  very 
coarse  loams  and  clays)  are  generally  favorable  for  urban 
type  land  uses.  The  Cecil  soils  are  present  in  much  of  the 
central  and  western  portion  of  the  planning  area.  Mecklen¬ 
burg  and  Iredell  soils  often  have  properties  less  favorable 
for  urban  uses  ( e . g .  ,  poor  percolation  rates  and  higher 
shrink-swell  ratios).  These  two  soil  types  are  largely  in 
the  east-central  portion  of  the  planning  area  and  in  areas 
in  the  vicinity  of  Michael  Branch  and  Abbotts  Creek.  The 
Congaree  soil  series  is  generally  in  flood  plains  and  con¬ 
tain  sediments  washed  from  other  soils;  this  type  generally 
follows  the  four  major  streams  in  the  planning  area  (Swear¬ 
ing  Creek,  Michael  Branch,  Rat  Spring  Branch  and  Abbotts 
Creek) . 

Map  3  presents  a  graphic  view  of  the  major  soil,  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  planning  area,  showing  flood  plains,  poor  soils 
for  septic  tank  use,  and  soils  that  present  poor  bearing 
qualities  due  to  high  shrink-swell  ratios  between  wet  and 
dry  conditions.  Since  sewer  facilities  and  proper  engi¬ 
neering  procedures  could  help  overcome  the  two  latter  prob- 
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leras,  the  major  concern  for  urban  development  is  the  land 
within  the  flood  plain.  (This  problem  will  be  addressed 
later  in  this  publication  as  to  specific  recommendations.) 

It  should  be  noted  here,  however,  that  soil  conditions  are 
such  here  that  individual  lot  consideration  is  necessary 
for  most  urban  uses  from  individual  residential  construc¬ 
tion  to  much  larger  projects. 

The  climate  involves  nothing  for  the  Lexington  Plan¬ 
ning  Area  that  would  be  detrimental  to  urban  development. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  for  the  area  is  about  45  inches; 
the  average  monthly  temperature  runs  from  near  40  degrees 
in  December  and  January  to  near  80  degrees  in  July  and 
August.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  62  degrees. 

The  prevailing  winds  for  the  planning  area  are  from  the 
southwest  for  about  10  months  in  the  year,  and  from  the 
northeast  for  the  other  two  months  (September  and  October). 
This  fact  should  be  considered  in  terms  of  future  indus¬ 
trial  development  --  even  with  improved  air  pollution  con¬ 
trols  the  prevailing  wind  direction  should  be  considered 
in  locating  large  industrial  operations  and  industrial 
parks. 

POPULATION  AND  ECONOMY  REVIEW 

The  anticipated  population  of  the  Planning  Area  is 
important  in  planning  for  the  future.  Many  policy  deci¬ 
sions  concerning  future  land  use  and  public  facilities  must 
be  made  in  terms  of  the  number  of  people  that  are  expected 
to  be  living  in  the  area  at  a  given  time.  Future  residen¬ 
tial  land  needs,  water  and  sewer  needs,  schools,  parks,  etc., 
are  a  few  of  the  things  that  should  be  directly  related  to 
the  population  that  must  be  served. 
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Much  of  the  population  information  in  the  1958  and 
1961  studies  for  Lexington  had  to  be  based  on  data  from  the 
1950  census  or  earlier.  Even  the  writers  of  the  1961  pub¬ 
lication  did  not  yet  have  all  the  1960  census  data  avail¬ 
able  for  in-depth  study.  Very  briefly,  some  of  the  major 
points  regarding  population  at  that  time  were  as  follows* 


the  (1950)  c omp osition  of  the  population  in  Lexington 
as  to  race  was  84.87o  white  and  15.  2%  non-white; 

the  average  age  of  the  population  was  older  than  that 
of  Davidson  County  and  the  State; 

based  on  age  group  changes  at  the  time,  it  was  held 
that  the  need  for  elementary  schools  would  increase 
at  a  decreasing  rate,  and  the  need  for  high  schools 
would  increase  at  a  sharper  decreasing  rate; 

the  average  population  density  in  the  planning  area 
was  3.2  families  per  acre;  and 

The  Lexington  urban  area  (synonymous  with  the  Lexington 
Township  area  in  the  earlier  studies)  was  projected  to 
increase  from  23,000  (1959)  to  approximately  40,000  by 
1980  . 


Years  have  passed  since  the  1960  census,  but  a  brief 
look  at  that  data  will  enable  us  to  detect  trends  that  may 
have  developed  since  the  earlier  publications  were  written.* 
Of  particular  note  is  the  composition  of  the  population  as 
to  age  range.  Similar  age  groups  are  compared  below  for 
the  City  of  Lexington,  Davidson  County  and  the  State. 


'vThe  1970  Census  has  been  conducted,  but  data  from  it 
is  not  yet  available  as  this  is  being  prepared  for  printing. 
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TABLE  1  Population  Composition  by  Age  Group 


City  of 

State  of 

Lexington 

Davidson  County 

North  Carolina 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1940 

1950 

1960 

Age 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Group 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Under  5 

9.2 

12.0 

10.6 

9.5 

11.8 

11.0 

10.5 

12.5 

11.6 

5-14 

19.8 

17.2 

21.6 

22.0 

19.6 

21.4 

22.0 

20.  1 

21.9 

15-24 

21.9 

17.3 

14.2 

21.8 

17.2 

15.2 

21.3 

17.9 

16.0 

25-34 

17.7 

18.6 

13.8 

16.7 

17.1 

14.3 

16.1 

15.2 

13.1 

35-44 

13.6 

13.6 

14.9 

11.8 

13.5 

13.9 

11.7 

13.3 

13.0 

45-54 

8.7 

10.1 

11.2 

8.3 

9.4 

10.8 

8.5 

9.3 

10.5 

55-64 

5.4 

6.0 

7.5 

5.6 

6 . 0 

7.0 

5.5 

6.2 

7.1 

65+ 

3.7 

5.2 

6.2 

4.3 

5.4 

6.4 

4.4 

5.5 

6.8 

TOTAL 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Census  Data,  Percentages  by 

Division  of  Community  Planning,, 


One  of  the  more  significant  observations  from  this 
table  in  light  of  the  1960  data  is  Lexington's  trend  toward 
fewer  people  in  the  age  groups  of  15-24  years  and  25-34 
years.  In  the  15-24  year  group,  Lexington  decreased  by  al¬ 
most  three  percent,  compared  to  a  two  percent  drop  for  the 
County  and  almost  two  percent  for  the  State.  In  the  24-34 
age  group,  Lexington  dropped  by  nearly  five  percent  in  1960, 
comp ared  with  about  three  percent  in  the  County  and  about 
two  percent  in  the  State  as  a  whole.  These  losses  result 
in  Lexington's  gain  in  percentage  in  the  older  age  groups 
(45  and  older)  as  compared  with  the  County  and  State.  (The 
one  exception  here  is  age  65  and  older,  with  Lexington 
having  a  slightly  less  percentage  across  the  board  than 
Davidson  County  or  the  State.) 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  Lexington  lost  young, 
childbearing  age  couples  by  1960  that  it  seemed  to  have  in 
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1950.  This  particular  age  range  in  population  can  be  par¬ 
ticularly  important  to  an  area,  especially  as  related  to  its 
economy  --  due  to  the  buying  power  represented  by  this 
younger  group. 

The  racial  composition  of  the  Lexington  population 
changed  only  slightly  between  1950  and  1960.  It  was  8  4.8%, 
white  in  1950,  and  82.3%  white  in  1960.  The  black  popula¬ 
tion  was  16.0%  in  1950  and  16.8%  in  1960. 

Median  school  years  completed  in  Lexington  in  1960  (for 
those  25  years  old  and  older)  was  7.5  years.  This  compared 
with  the  overall  State  average  of  8.9  years. 

Table  2  gives  recent  data  regarding  the  distribution 
of  the  Lexington  Planning  Area  population.  Study  Areas  1 
through  9  are  virtually  the  same  land  area  as  in  the  earlier 
studies,  giving  a  good  indication  of  the  changes  taking 
place  in  the  past  ten  years.  Study  Areas  10  through  14  do 
not  use  the  same  boundaries  --  due  to  the  use  of  the  one- 
mile  perimeter  around  the  city  and  other  changes  in  mapping 
format  --  but  are  compared  as  accurately  as  possible  with 
the  same  land  area  from  the  earlier  study.  The  overall 
total  of  the  two  areas  gives  a  population  comparison  of 
20,701  in  1959  to  23,146  in  1969  --  an  increase  of  2,445 
persons  (11.8%,).  This  compares  with  an  increase  from 
13,571  to  1  6,093,  some  18.4%,  for  the  City  of  Lexington  be¬ 
tween  1950  and  1960  --  including  annexation  by  Lexington  of 
some  of  the  Lexington  Township  area. 

Some  of  the  more  urban  study  areas  have  apparently  lost 
population  or  have  gained  very  little  in  recent  years 
(Table  2).  For  example,  Study  Areas  1,  2,  4A ,  4B ,  5B  and 

5  have  either  lost  population  or  gained  very  little  since 
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TABLE  2  POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION  BY  STUDY  AREAS 


Study  Area 

N  umb  e  r 

o  f  Dwe 1 1 ing 

Units 

Population 

Estimates** 

1959 

1969  (pi 

us  M  H)* 

1959 

1969 

1 

27 

1  1 

- 

98 

38 

2 

584 

430 

3 

2,120 

1  ,  481 

3 

377 

427 

- 

1,369 

1,460 

4A 

653 

694 

1 

2,370 

2,377 

4B 

117 

93 

- 

425 

318 

5A 

157 

264 

3 

570 

913 

5B 

273 

1  56 

71 

991 

776 

6 

332 

359 

3 

1,20  5 

1,238 

7 

386 

522 

~ 

1  ,  401 

1,785 

8 

896 

989 

1  5 

3  ,253 

3,434 

9 

311 

400 

17 

1,129 

1  ,426 

10 

42**  * 

228 

62 

516 

992 

11 

2  70*** 

749 

34 

980 

2,678 

12 

655*** 

754 

44 

2,378 

2,729 

13 

1 22*** 

97 

5 

443 

3  49 

14 

4  Q  0^ ^ ^ 

313 

24 

1  ,  453 

1,152 

Total 

5,702 

6,485 

282 

20 , 701 

23,146 

*Mobile  homes 

’’'''Estimates  for  1959  are  from  Land  Development  Plan  for  Lex- 
ton,  N  .  C  .  ,  Traffic  and  Planning  Associates,  Hickory,  N.C., 
1961,  page  18.  The  1969  estimates  are  based  on  a  Division 
of  Community  Planning  field  survey  made  in  July  and  August, 
1969,  using  the  dwelling  units  counted  during  this  survey 
and  the  1960  census  data  for  Lexington  of  3.42  persons  per 
dwelling  unit. 

***Land  area  represented  here  is  an  approximation  of  study 
areas  from  the  1969  study,  as  compared  with  the  related 
study  areas  used  in  the  1959  study.  Some  variation  was 
necessary  due  to  mapping  techniques  and  format  being  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  two  studies. 

Source:  Division  of  Community  Planning 
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the  1959  survey.  These  are  primarily  areas  where  other 
uses  of  land  such  as  commercial  and  industrial  activity 
have  been  expanded,  causing  the  removal  of  several  residen¬ 
tial  units.  Two  exceptions  to  this  loss  of  population  in 
close-in  areas  are  Study  Areas  3  and  5A ,  where  the  use  of 
apartments  has  upheld  population  density.  Most  of  the  out¬ 
lying  areas  have  gained  considerable  in  population  due  to 
continued  subdivision  of  land  for  residential  use.  This 
development  has  been  true  to  a  great  extent  in  Study  Areas  7, 
9,  11  and  12.  Of  important  note  in  the  table  is  the  ex¬ 

panded  use  of  mobile  homes  in  recent  years.  No  mention  was 
made  of  this  type  of  dwelling  in  1959,  although  there  were 
probably  some  in  use  then,  but  282  were  counted  in  the  1969 
survey.  This  represents  slightly  more  than  four  percent  of 
all  the  dwelling  units  counted  in  the  planning  area. 

There  are  other  indicators  of  steadily  increasing  pop¬ 
ulation  in  Lexington  in  the  years  since  the  1960  census. 

Water  and  sewer  connections  increased  from  6,399  in  1969  to 
6,986  by  the  end  of  1968.  City  gas  connections  increased 
from  3,037  in  1950  to  3,755  in  1965,  and  to  4,373  by  the 
end  of  1968.  (These  utility  connections  involve  more  than 
just  dwelling  units,  since  some  are  for  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  users  as  well.) 

City  school  enrollment  was  4,933  for  the  1958-59  year 
and  4,891  in  the  first  month  of  the  1969-70  year.  Growth 
is  not  indicated  in  the  school  enrollment  picture,  however, 
due  to  a  major  revision  of  pupil  assignment  in  the  area. 

In  past  years  some  700  Negro  students  from  the  county  have 
attended  Lexington  schools,  and  they  are  now  assigned  to 
various  county  schools.* 


* Source:  Mr.  R.  Jack  Davis,  Superintendent,  Lexington 

City  Schools 
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Davidson  County's  population  has  increased  since  1960 
also  - -  apparently  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  that  of  the 
City  of  Lexington.  In  fact,  estimated  population  figures 
have  been  released  by  the  North  Carolina  Social  Sciences 
Advisory  Committee  that  indicate  a  marked  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  county.  (This  committee  includes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  noted  economists,  demographers,  state  agency  repre¬ 
sentatives,  etc.,  in  its  membership.)  The  latest  (1967) 
population  estimate  by  the  committee  for  Davidson  County  is 
92,111  --  an  increase  of  12,618  persons  or  almost  16  per¬ 
cent  from  1960  to  1967.  The  civilian  work  force  in  the 
county  has  also  increased  considerably,  as  will  be  discussed 
in  later  paragraphs  regarding  the  economy  of  the  local  area. 

A  rather  extensive  section  was  included  in  the  1961 
Land  Development  Plan  for  Lexington,  N.C .  regarding  regional 
and  local  views  of  the  economy  involving  Lexington.  The 
vitality  and  outlook  for  Lexington’s  economy  was  good,  al¬ 
though  some  50  percent  of  the  local  employment  was  in  the 
textile  industry  and  about  30  percent  in  the  furniture  in¬ 
dustry  --  making  the  industrial  base  of  the  area  more  "sen¬ 
sitive”  to  the  cycles  that  these  two  industries  might  expe¬ 
rience  on  a  State  or  national,  level.  Per  capita  income  was 
listed  at  $1,340  (1957),  and  the  average  family  income  was 

$4,821.  The  retail  and  wholesale  trade  picture  was  also 
favorable;  a  survey  made  at  the  time  indicated  that  local 
merchants  enjoyed  a  good  business,  with  well  over  90  per¬ 
cent  of  items  purchased  locally  by  Lexington  or  nearby  resi¬ 
dents  (i.e.,  appliances,  automobiles,  furniture  and  food) 
except  for  clothing  and  shoes. 

Lexington  has  continued  to  improve  economically  as 
predicted.  The  1963  Census  of  Business  released  by  the 
US  Department  of  Commerce  listed  a  1958  to  1963  retail 
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trade  increase  of  45.8  percent  for  Lexington,  and  a  29.6 
percent  increase  for  Davidson  County  as  a  whole.  (In  Lex¬ 
ington,  this  increase  in  dollars  was  from  more  than  $26 
million  in  1958  to  over  $38  million  in  1963.) 

Other  signs  of  economic  growth  have  been  evident  in 
recent  years.  Most  recent  statistics  supporting  this  are 
available  only  on  a  county  basis,  but  Lexington,  as  the 
County  Seat  of  Davidson  County,  leads  in  much  of  the  growth 
—  along  with  neighboring  Thomasville.  For  example,  recent 
Davidson  County  statistics  note  the  following:* 

Employment  in  the  Lexington  area  has  continued  to  be 
largely  in  manufacturing  (20,070  of  the  total  employment  of 
36,190  in  1967)**.  Specialization  is  still  present  in  the 
furniture  industry  (about  23  percent  of  the  total  employ¬ 
ment  in  1967),  but  this  situation  is  not  as  much  so  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  1961  study  of  Lexington.  Some  of  the  larger 
industries  that  have  located  in  the  vicinity  in  recent  years 
(since  1957)  include  the  Mallory  Battery  Company  and  the 
PPG  Industries,  both  of  which  employ  several  hundred  workers 
and  add  to  the  diversification  of  local  employment.  Other 
large  employers  have  either  moved  into  or  expanded  existing 
facilities  in  the  area  during  the  1960!s  in  the  furniture, 
textile  and  apparel  fields,  in  particular. 


*  S  o  u  r  c  e  :  Profile,  North  Carolina  Counties ,  Statisti¬ 

cal  Services  Center,  Budget  Division,  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Administration,  December,  1968. 

** Source:  North  Carolina  Work  Force  Estimates,  Bureau 

of  Employment  Security  Commission  of  N.C.,  August,  1969 
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The  retail  picture  in  Lexington,  as  suggested  by  the 
Davidson  County  figures  above,  has  continued  to  expand. 
Several  improvements  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
general  appearance  of  commercial  establishments  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  business  district,  and  additional  commercial  establish¬ 
ments  have  been  added  there  and  in  the  outlying  areas.  Of 
particular  note  are  the  construction  of  bank  and  building 
and  loan  facilities  in  the  central  business  district,  the 
addition  of  major  retail  stores  in  the  fringe  area  surround¬ 
ing  the  city,  and  the  opening  in  August,  1969,  of  a  regional- 
type  shopping  center  on  US  64  at  the  western  edge  of  town. 

In  summary,  the  economic  outlook  for  Lexington  and  its 
planning  area  continues  to  be  good,  with  the  weaker  points 
of  the  retail  picture  imp  roved  since  the  earlier  studies. 
Serious  depression  in  the  furniture  and  textile  industries 
would  still,  of  course,  hit  Lexington  hard  with  the  amount 
of  its  employment  that  is  engaged  in  these  industries.  Inas¬ 
much  as  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  major  suppliers  of 
furniture  and  textile  products  for  the  nation,  however,  it 
is  probably  realistic  to  consider  that  a  depression  that 
produces  major  affects  on  these  two  industries  would  tend 
to  be  almost  nationwide  and  would  affect  other  industries 
as  well.  Some  diversification  in  industry  has  taken  place 
since  the  previous  reports,  and  the  wage  average  (that  was 
considered  low  before)  has  improved,  although  some  wage  in¬ 
creases  have  accompanied  the  present  national  inflationary 
trend. 

POPULATION  PROJECTIONS 

The  population  forecast  or  projection  in  the  earlier 
Land  Development  Plan  for  Lexington,  N.C .  was  made  with  the 
assumption  that  the  Lexington  Planning  Area  was  compar- 
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able  to  the  land  area  defined  as  Lexington  Township .  The 
township  population  was  estimated  (in  1958)  to  be  about 
23,000  persons  and  was  projected  to  reach  40,000  by  1980. 
There  appears  to  be  no  dramatic  changes  that  have  thus  far 
made  the  earlier  forecast  obsolete. 

The  Lexington  Township  population  was  found  to  be 
25,257  in  1960,  an  increase  of  slightly  more  than  27  percent 
over  1950.  (This  was  very  close  to  the  rate  of  increase 
experienced  by  Davidson  County  as  a  whole  - -  27.8  percent.) 
The  City  of  Lexington  had  an  18.4  percent  increase,  having 
grown  from  13,571  persons  in  1950  to  16,093  in  1960  -- 
including  some  territory  annexed  from  the  township  area 
between  census  years.  Thus,  by  actual  census  figures,  the 
1950  to  1960  trend  indicated  a  faster  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  fringe  and  rural  areas  around  Lexington  than 
in  the  city  proper.  A  continuation  of  this  more  rapid 
growth  in  the  fringe  area  around  Lexington  has  already  been 
discussed  in  the  beginning  of  this  section  (see  Table  2), 

In  updating  the  population  forecast  for  the  Lexington 
Planning  Area  at  this  time,  it  appears  that  the  earlier 
projections  are  realistic  for  planning  purposes.  Projec¬ 
tions  for  Davidson  County  by  the  North  Carolina  Social 
Sciences  Advisory  Committee  are  slightly  higher  than  at  the 
time  of  the  earlier  study;  however,  the  recent  house  count 
from  the  1969  land  use  field  survey  was  utilized  to  make 
current  projections  as  meaningful  as  possible.  Figure  1 
illustrates  this  forecast  graphically.  As  illustrated,  the 
planning  area  (Lexington  and  its  one -mile  perimeter)  is  seen 
increasing  from  the  1969  estimate  of  23,146  to  23,400  in 
1970;  28,300  by  1980;  and  35,900  by  1990,  Lexington  Town¬ 
ship  (which  includes  considerable  acreage  to  the  north  and 
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northeast  of  the  planning  area)  is  projected  at  30,800  in 
1970;  37,200  by  1980;  and  47,200  persons  by  1990,  Davidson 
County. is  estimated  as  having  96,900  persons  in  1970; 

117,000  by  1980;  and  148,400  by  1990.* 

Based  on  the  1960  and  later  trends  in  population  for 
the  Lexington  planning  area,  defined  as  the  land  within  the 
corporate  limits  (existing)  and  for  one  mile  beyond  in  all 
directions,  the  projected  population  is  expected  to  be  some¬ 
what  less  than  that  forecast  for  the  "Lexington  urban  area" 
in  1959.  For  planning  purposes,  however,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  current  projections  be  considered  as  minimums  and 
the  future  populations  of  30,000  for  1980  and  40,000  for 
1990  be  used  in  determining  future  needs  that  must  be  based 
on  anticipated  population.  This  would  allow  some  safety 
factor,  while  still  short  of  the  1958  forecast. 


NOTE;  As  this  text  was  being  prepared  for  press,  prel im- 
i nary  1970  Census  figures  were  released  for  towns  and  coun¬ 
ties  by  the  U  »  S,  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus.  Lexington's  population  (inside  the  city  limits)  is 
listed  at  16,672  persons,  and  Davidson  County's  at  94,366 
persons.  (This  compares  with  16,093  and  79,493  persons, 
respectively,  in  I960.)  While  no  t  own ship  figures  are 
available  as  yet  for  comparison  with  the  Lexington  urban 
area,  the  county  figure  is  well  within  the  range  used  for 
the  population  projections  in  this  section  and  would  tend 
to  support  the  safety  factor  mentioned  above. 


* Sources  Planning  Area  projections  by  the  Division 
of  Community  Planning.  Lexington  Township  and  Davidson 
County  projections  are  based  on  those  of  1969  by  the  North 
Carolina  Social  Sciences  Advisory  Committee.  The  Township 
rate  was  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  projected  for  the 
county,  and  mid-years  (1970  and  1990)  were  interpolated 
from  the  Committee's  Davidson  County  projections. 
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EXISTING  LAND  USE  AND  ANALYSIS 


In  addition  to  population  information,  data  concerning 
the  present  use  of  land  is  important  as  an  in-put  to  future 
planning  decisions.  It  is  useful  to  know  existing  land  use 
patterns  and  problems,  means  of  traffic  circulation  and 
parking,  land  uses  that  attract  or  "generate"  traffic, 
housing  conditions,  etc.,  in  order  to  intelligently  and 
effectively  make  plans  and  decisions  that  will  correct  or 
prevent  problems  and  "mis-use"  of  land  in  the  future. 

Effort  is  made  to  take  advantage  of  hindsight  as  much  as 
possible  and  look  at  the  present  land  use  and  its  relation 
to  the  land  use  survey  of  1959.  The  major  topics  used  in 
the  following  paragraphs  include:  (1)  land  use  patterns 

and  quantities,  (2)  land  use  problems,  (3)  housing  condi¬ 
tions,  (4)  street  system,  and  (5)  community  facilities. 

LAND  USE  PATTERNS  AND  QUANTITIES 

Marked  change  in  the  amount  of  developed  land  in  the 
Lexington  "urban  area"  is  revealed  by  Maps  4  and  5,  repre¬ 
senting  the  existing  land  use  in  1959  and  1969,  respective¬ 
ly.  For  example,  much  residential  subdivision  of  land  has 
taken  place  in  the  northern  quadrant  of  the  planning  area 
in  the  vicinity  of  Biesecker  Road  (SR  1408)  --  previously 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  city  limits.  New  industrial 
development  can  also  be  noted  in  this  area,  especially 
along  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound  Railroad  as  it  heads 
north  from  the  bypass  (US  29,  52  and  70)  around  the  city. 

Continuing  in  an  easterly  direction  within  this  quadrant, 
more  development  has  occurred  along  the  old  Greensboro 
Road  (SR  1844)  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  major  intersec¬ 
tion  between  the  bypass  routes  of  US  64  as  it  leads  toward 
Asheboro.  This  development  includes  a  large  motel,  auto- 
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mobile  dealerships,  a  large  "single  store"  shopping  facility 
in  commercial  use,  plus  the  Mallory  industrial  operation. 
Numerous  other  smaller  structures  and  several  residential 
units  are  new  in  this  quadrant. 

In  the  eastern  quadrant,  residential  development  has 
taken  place  since  1959  in  the  land  area  between  US  64  east 
and  Raleigh  Road,  both  to  the  west  and  east  of  Abbotts 
Creek.  Continuing  south,  considerable  residential  growth 
has  "jumped"  Abbotts  Creek  along  East  Center  Street  exten¬ 
sion  (SR  1243).  The  city  limits  remain  west  of  Abbotts 
Creek,  or  follow  the  stream  for  several  hundred  feet,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  larger  growth  areas  of  subdivisions  in 
the  planning  area. 

The  southern  quadrant  has  experienced  much  residential 
growth,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Country  Club  to 
the  east  of  Fairview  Drive  and  between  Fairview  Drive  and 
Cotton  Grove  Road.  One  of  the  more  prominent  features  in 
the  latter  section  is  the  130-unit  public  housing  develop¬ 
ment  there.  Also  the  the  south  is  recent  industrial  devel¬ 
opment,  particularly  in  the  portion  of  this  quadrant  between 
the  southern  leg  of  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound  Railroad 
and  the  portion  of  the  Southern  Railroad  which  enters  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  planning  area. 

The  western  quadrant  of  the  planning  area  has  expe¬ 
rienced  perhaps  the  least  amount  of  recent  development. 

This  is  probably  due  to  the  barrier  formed  by  the  bypass, 
and  the  fact  that  both  of  the  railroads  run  east  of  the  by¬ 
pass.  This  factor  is  significant  to  industrial  development 
in  particular.  Some  residential  subdivision  of  land  has 
taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  planning  area,  however,  and  a 
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very  recent  change  is  the  regional  shopping  center  on  US  64 
that  opened  earlier  this  year. 

Besides  the  development  described  around  the  perimeter, 
the  past  ten  years  have  seen  considerable  change  within  the 
central  city.  This  has  been  particularly  true  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  operations,  wh ich  appear  to  expand  al¬ 
most  on  a  daily  basis  in  some  sections.  This  growth  is 
especially  evident  in  the  general  area  between  Main  Street 
(North  and  South)  and  the  Southern  Railroad  for  industry, 
and  along  South  Main  Street  and  Center  Street  in  terms  of 
commercial  and  professional  office  use  of  land.  There  has 
been  considerable  growth  in  services  (banks,  building  and 
loan,  etc.)  and  other  downtown  activities  including  govern¬ 
mental  (county  offices,  post  office,  etc.)  and  commercial 
structures  since  1959. 

As  suggested  in  the  earlier  planning  studies  and  by 
the  very  patterns  of  existing  urban  development,  land  use 
in  Lexington  has  been  strongly  influenced  by  natural  bar¬ 
riers  (rivers,  topography,  etc.)  and  man-made  barriers 
(i.e.,  the  two  railroads  that  cross  inside  the  city,  and 
the  bypass  around  the  western  and  northern  portion  of  the 
city's  center).  During  the  past  ten  years,  urban  growth 
has  "jumped"  these  barriers  to  some  extent,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  foreseeable  future  of  Lexington's  growth 
and  development  lies  within  the  land  area  between  the  by¬ 
pass  and  Abbotts  Creek.  (One  other  factor  that  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  "containment"  is  the  proposed  Interstate  85 
route  that  is  now  planned  to  come  from  the  direction  of 
Thomasville,  run  just  southeast  of  Lexington's  present  cor¬ 
porate  limits,  and  return  to  the  existing  1-85  alignment 
somewhere  near  Potts  Creek  southwest  of  Lexington.  This 
major  traffic  artery,  provided  it  follows  the  routing  as 
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TABLE  3 


LAND  USE  SUMMARY  (IN  ACRES) 


Use 

RESIDENTIAL 

Single  Family 
Two  F  am i 1 y 
Mul t i-F  amily 

RETAIL  Sc  SERVICES 

WHOLE  SALE 

INDUSTRIAL  Sc  UTILITIES 

PUBLIC,  SEMI-PUBLIC 

Bldgs.,  Land  Area 
Recreation  Only 

STREETS  Sc  RAILROADS 

VACANT  (Including  Water) 

PLANNING  AREA  ACREAGE 

DEVELOPED  ACREAGE 


1969  Survey 

1959  Survey 

2,284.3 

2,166.0 

45. 5 

18.9 

16.2 

6 . 0 

185.2 

186.3 

47 . 2 

53  .  2 

261  .  1 

23  2.0 

294. 5 

470, 9 

273  .  2 

N/'A 

1 ,408. 6 

1,614.5 

12,032.0 

N/A 

16,847.8 

N/A 

4,815.8 

N/A 

* In  some  cases,  use  of  different  methodology  does  not 
allow  for  a  true  use  comparison.  For  example,  retail  trade 
was  broken  down  in  the  1959  survey  into  "local"  or  "regional" 
categories  and  this  designation  was  not  used  in  the  current 
survey.  "Wholesale"  included  warehouses  previously,  some 
of  which  were  reclassified  to  other  uses  in  1969. 

N /A  indicates  not  applicable  to  the  current  survey, 
largely  because  of  the  much  larger  planning  area  used  be¬ 
fore.  Current  mapping  techniques  include  only  the  territory 
within  the  city  limits  of  Lexington  and  for  one  mile  beyond 
in  any  direction. 


Source:  Division  of  Community  Planning. 
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TABLE  4  LAND  USE  SURVEY  SUMMARY  BY  STUDY  AREAS  (1969)  IN  ACRES 
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TOTAL  DEVELOPED  45.7  191.4  266.1  347.0  91.8  205.0  119 
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Division  of  Community  Planning,  1969 


proposed,  will  provide  an  additional  barrier  to  the  city  to 
the  east  and  south.)  Indeed,  with  these  influences  on  Lex¬ 
ington's  growth  now  and  as  anticipated,  city  officials  and 
citizens  need  to  take  whatever  action  they  can  to  see  that 
the  remaining  vacant  land  and  that  which  is  redeveloped 
from  time  to  time  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  and  to  the 
best  possible  advantage. 

Table  3  gives  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  change  in 
land  use  between  1959  and  1969,  and  Table  4  gives  the 
present  use  breakdown  in  acreage  by  study  area. 

The  comparisons  in  Table  3  are  good  indicators  of  how 
Lexington  has  grown  in  the  past  ten  years  in  terms  of  land 
use.  All  three  categories  of  residential  land  have  increas¬ 
ed;  the  amount  of  land  for  duplexes  and  apartments  increased 
by  a  greater  rate  than  did  s ing 1 e - f am i 1 y  residences. 

Retail  and  wholesale  land  shows  little  change,  but  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  the  much  larger  land  area  included 
in  the  1959  survey  distorts  this  use  somewhat.  In  other 
words,  all  the  stores,  garages,  etc.,  in  a  large  part  of 
the  county  were  included  in  this  category  in  the  first  sur¬ 
vey,  while  only  this  type  of  activity  within  the  city  limits 
or  one-mile  thereof  were  included  in  the  1969  figures. 
Wholesale  land  in  1959  also  included  some  warehouses  that 
were  probably  classified  as  industrial  uses  in  the  current 
survey . 

Industrial  growth  is  evident,  with  an  increase  of  some 
30  acres  indicated,  again  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  much 
more  territory  was  included  in  the  1959  study.  Public, 
semi-public  growth  is  significant  --  increasing  by  some  97 
--  a  large  part  of  this  being  accounted  for  by  the 


acres 


new  Finch  Park  just  outside  the  city  limits  on  Abbotts 
Creek.  The  larger  acreage  in  streets  also  relates  to  the 
larger  area  covered  by  the  1959  study. 

In  total  1969  planning  area,  there  are  almost  4,816 
developed  acres  of  the  total  acreage  of  about  16,848.  This 
amounts  to  some  28.5%  of  the  available  land  that  is  now 
being  used  for  urban-type  uses. 

Table  4  gives  a  numerical  summary  of  land  use  by  study 
area  (see  Map  2).  Residential  use  is  most  extensive  in 
areas  3,  4A  and  8  in  the  central  city,  and  in  areas  7,  11 

and  12  where  the  "city"  begins  to  meet  the  "suburbs"  to  the 
southeast  and  north.  The  amount  of  each  study  that  is 
developed  is  interesting  to  note  also  --  with  the  close-in 
areas  running  higher  in  acreages  "used-up"  than  those  areas 
in  the  outlying  fringe.  Both  of  these  tables  will  be  im¬ 
portant  in  the  forthc om ing  Land  Development  Plan  section, 
when  future  land  needs  are  determined  and  delineated  on 
the  Land  Development  Plan  map. 

LAND  USE  PROBLEMS 

Primary  problems  pointed  out  in  the  previous  (1959) 
land  use  survey  of  Lexington  were:  (1)  the  haphazard, 
strip  commercial  development  along  Main  Street  and  Center 
Street,  and  (2)  the  string  industrial  development  along  the 
railroads  through  the  city  which  had  the  possible  implica¬ 
tions  of  blighting  the  central  city  and  hampering  traffic 
circulation. 

These  problems  still  exist  ~~  features  such  as  large 
commercial  and  industrial  development  are,  naturally,  fair¬ 
ly  permanent  and  could  not  be  expected  to  have  greatly 


changed  in  just  ten  years.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  these  same  problems  have  increased  in  recent  years  to 
a  significant  extent.  East  Center  Street,  from  Talbert 
Boulevard  westward  through  the  central  business  district, 
has  continued  to  give  way  to  strip  commercial  use.  West 
Center  Street  commercial  development  has  been  grouped  more 
so  than  East  Center,  but  there  is  traffic  difficulty  appar¬ 
ent  between  Westside  Drive  and  the  US  29,  70,  52  bypass. 

Commercial  development  has  continued  to  stretch  the  length 
of  Main  Street,  from  its  intersection  with  the  bypass  and 
US  64  north  of  town  (and  beyond)  down  South  Main  Street  to 
the  bypass  intersection  at  the  southern  end  of  the  city. 

Much  of  this  new  development,  particularly  on  North  Main 
Street,  has  left  older,  badly  deteriorating  buildings  that 
are  now  vacant  and  unsightly. 

Industrial  growth,  too,  has  occurred  on  an  unplanned 
basis  in  terms  of  good  city  design.  The  Southern  Railroad 
is  now  lined  almost  throughout  its  length  through  the  city 
by  old  and  new  buildings,  several  of  which  contribute  to 
the  already  difficult  crossings  over  the  rails.  The  same 
pattern  is  true  of  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound  Railroad, 
especially  at  its  northern  portion  —  adding  to  the  con¬ 
fusing  land  use  mix  and  heavy  traffic  on  Winston  Road 
(carrying  US  52  and  NC  8). 

The  continued  effects  of  development  without  proper 
planning  and  its  implementation  can  be  numerous  and  far- 
reaching.  The  Lexington  Thoroughfare  Plan,  for  example, 
was  approved  officially  in  1962  by  the  Lexington  City 
Council  and  the  North  Carolina  Highway  Commission.  Develop¬ 
ment  since  that  time,  including  commercial  construction, 
recreation  facilities  and  the  National  Guard  Armory,  has 


rendered  this  plan  almost  useless  and  the  Advance  Planning 
Department  of  the  N.  C.  Highway  Commission  is  preparing  a 
plan  to  replace  it.  (Recommendations  will  be  included  con¬ 
cerning  this  later  in  the  Land  Development  Plan  section.) 
Further  unplanned  growth  will  hinder  economy  and  efficiency 
(both  private  and  public  interest)  in  providing  future  needs 
of  the  city,  bring  additional  hazardous  streets  and  en¬ 
trances  to  business  and  industrial  property,  and  foster  an 
overall  trend  toward  more  improper  and  unattractive  use  of 
land. 


Traffic  circulation  continues  to  be  a  problem,  largely 
because  of  the  lack  of  an  effective  thoroughfare  plan  as 
noted  above.  Street  layout  contributes  to  this  also,  with 
many  streets  ending  in  a  deadend  or  cul-de-sac  and  having 
no  particular  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  city  nearby. 

New  subdivision  streets,  such  as  those  in  the  northern  and 
southeastern  portions  of  the  planning  area,  have  been  re¬ 
lated  to  the  topography  of  the  land  fairly  well,  but  are 
not  related  to  other  street  patterns  nearby.  Traffic  lights 
along  North  Main  Street  and  downtown  South  Main  Street 
should  be  included  in  the  proposed  thoroughfare  plan  study 
or  a  related  traffic  engineering  study.  At  the  time  of  the 
land  use  survey,  it  was  noted  that  traffic  lights  for  sev¬ 
eral  blocks  along  this  street  were  timed  together,  apparent¬ 
ly  encouraging  some  drivers  to  speed  up  in  an  effort  to 
"make11  as  many  lights  as  possible  before  the  next  change. 

Mixed  land  uses,  one  of  the  by-products  of  the  scatter¬ 
ed  commercial  and  industrial  development,  remains  a  major 
problem  in  Lexington.  This  condition  is  particularly  true 
of  the  neighborhood  ranging  along  Cotton  Grove  Road  and  the 
Winston-Salem  Southbound  Railroad  southward  from  South  Main 
Street,  within  one  to  two  blocks  on  either  side  of  the 


Southern  Railroad  between  Raleigh  Road  and  10th  Avenue,  and 
among  the  expanding  commercial  activities  of  North  Main 
Street  and  South  Main  Street.  Much  of  this  is  the  case  of 
older,  deteriorating  residential  areas  giving  way  to  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  expansion,  but  this  should  be  done 
on  an  orderly  basis  and  on  a  full  block  arrangement  as  much 
as  possible  --  rather  than  to  be  allowed  to  "leapfrog"  into 
a  block  that  is  still  largely  residential.  Enforcement  of 
the  City's  Zoning  Ordinance  has  retarded  this  improper  land 
use  mix  no  doubt,  but  numerous  amendments  to  the  zoning 
map  for  small  parcels  of  land  have  reduced  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  ordinance  to  a  noticeable  degree. 

General  community  appearance  --  much  of  it  involving 
property  maintenance  and  upkeep  ~~  was  another  "weakness" 
noted.  Numerous  cases  of  poorly  kept  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  trash  dump  areas  were  spotted  during  the  survey, 
especially  if  the  rear  of  the  activity  faced  a  street. 
Several  residential  areas  had  junk  (old  autos,  building 
material  scraps,  dilapidated  out  buildings,  etc.)  lying 
around.  Unauthorized  garbage  dumps  were  noted  on  Williams- 
ton  Avenue  near  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  city  limits, 
and  in  the  Cotton  Grove  community  just  south  of  the  city 
limits.  Outdoor,  unscreened  storage  areas  around  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  establishments  also  added  to  this  con¬ 
dition,  and  in  some  cases  contribute  to  the  unsafe  street 
problem  by  blocking  the  view  at  the  intersection.  These 
can  also  encourage  rats  and  cause  health  problems.*  (The 
City  Council  has  just  recently  employed  one  man  to  look 
for  such  things  as  these,  and  loose  dogs,  in  an  effort  to 
improve  conditions  within  the  City.) 


*  For  further  detail,  see  Environmental  Survey  Study  and 
Recommendations  for  Improvement  of  Health  Condition s  ,  David¬ 
son  County  Health  Dept.,  1967. 
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Air  pollution,  in  the  form  of  haze  and  (at  times)  dense 
smoke  is  apparent  in  the  planning  area  frequently.  This 
factor  should  be  considered  more,  especially  from  the  close- 
in  industrial  areas  and  those  that  can  readily  affect  the 
city  under  the  predominant  westerly  winds. 


Flood  plain  development  should  also  be  given  due  con¬ 
sideration  in  future  development  in  Lexington.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  great  problem  at  the  present,  but  the  US 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  study  of  the  area  (1964)  should  be 
referred  to  in  terms  of  further  development.  With  the  by¬ 
pass  barrier  existing  west  of  the  central  city,  and  the 
Interstate  85  route  to  be  to  the  east,  use  of  land  within 
the  floodplains  outlined  is  more  likely. 


HOUSING  CONDITIONS 

In  the  course  of  the  current  land  use  survey,  houses 
in  the  entire  planning  area  were  classified  visually  as  to 
condition.  The  following  categories  were  established  for 
this  visual  inspection: 


STANDARD  --  This  category  denoting  all  units  that  were 

apparently  in  good  condition  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  minor  items  such  as  need 
for  painting  or  other  such  routine  main¬ 
tenance  . 

DETERIORATING  --  This  category  appeared  to  need  more 

than  routine  maintenance.  For  example, 
window  frames  or  exterior  trim  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  decay;  or  windows,  roofing  or  sid¬ 
ing  were  cracking  or  pieces  were  missing. 

DILAPIDATED  --  Housing  units  in  this  group  were  in 

obvious  need  of  either  replacement  or  com¬ 
plete  remodeling.  Such  major  items  were 
noted  as  sagging  roof,  cracked  and  sagging 
foundation,  large  areas  of  missing  siding 
or  roofing,  broken  or  ill-fitting  doors 
and  windows,  and  in  some  cases,  evidence 
of  major  fire  or  storm  damage. 
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Table  5  summarizes  the  data  from  the  field  survey.  As 
shown,  some  4,793  of  6,229  of  the  residential  structures  in 
the  planning  area  were  standard,  representing  about  7  7 °/0  of 
this  total.  The  remaining  1,436  (23%)  were  either  deteri¬ 
orating  or  dilapidated.  Lexington  was  given  a  housing  unit 
survey  by  blocks  in  1960.  This  survey  was  broken  into  cate¬ 
gories  of  sound,  deteriorating  or  dilapidated,  and  provided 
the  following  totals:  total  units,  4,859;  sound,  3,747 

(77.1%);  deteriorating,  758  (15.6%);  and  dilapidated,  354 
(7.3%).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  conducted  on 
a  different  basis  (structures  versus  housing  units,  plan¬ 
ning  area  versus  the  city  only,  and  a  somewhat  different 
grading  system)  the  present  results  by  percentage  were  very 
nearly  the  same  as  in  1960.  Another  important  comparison 
is  the  vacancy  rate  in  housing.  As  shown  in  Table  5,  there 
are  currently  (mid-1969)  only  32  vacant  structures  counted 
in  the  planning  area,  almost  all  of  these  being  in  the 
fringe  area  outside  the  city.  In  1960  there  were  171 
vacancies  inside  the  city.  (The  present  survey,  of  course, 
did  not  allow  for  such  items  as  vacant  apartments,  etc., 
that  would  not  be  apparent  from  an  outside  survey.)  This 
matter  of  very  few  vacancies  is  verified  through  local 
realtors  --  it  is  evident  that  Lexington  is  in  a  "tight" 
situation  regarding  available  housing. 

By  study  area,  the  worst  housing  conditions  are  Areas  2, 
6,  8  and  9.  Areas  2,  8  and  part  of  9  involve  most  of  the 

black  community  in  the  planning  area  and  suffer  from  several 
blighting  factors.  Among  these  are  small,  poorly  platted 
lots,  incompatible  land  uses  (large  industries,  railroad 
bed,  etc.),  low  income,  poor  maintenance,  by  owners  and 
residents,  etc.  Area  6  is  a  similar  white  neighborhood 
with  many  of  the  same  problems. 
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TABLE 

5 

PLANNING  AREA  HOUSING 

CONDITIONS 

Study 

Area 

No. 

S  true ture 

No  . 

s  *  Vacant 

S  tandar  d 

Condition : 

De  te  r iora  ting 

Dilapidated 

1 

11 

- 

9 

1 

1 

2 

425 

1 

94 

269 

62 

3 

403 

- 

3  55 

41 

7 

4A 

646 

- 

512 

127 

7 

4B 

92 

— 

46 

41 

5 

5A 

222 

— 

214 

8 

- 

5B 

154 

- 

85 

63 

6 

6 

355 

- 

178 

155 

22 

7 

511 

- 

478 

31 

2 

8 

861 

- 

706 

89 

66 

9 

399 

2 

29  3 

85 

21 

10 

231 

5 

221 

7 

3 

1 1 

745 

3 

648 

76 

21 

12 

764 

17 

586 

151 

27 

13 

97 

1 

74 

18 

5 

14 

314 

3 

295 

1  2 

7 

6,229 

32 

4,793 

1,174 

262 

* Duplexes  and  apartment  buildings  were  counted  as  a  single 
structure  for  purposes  of  this  classification.  (Mobile  homes 
were  not  included  in  this  condition  system.  See  Table  2  for  the 
number  of  mobile  homes  and  their  location  by  Study  Area.) 


Source  : 


Division  of  Community  Planning,  based  on  1969  field 
survey. 


As  indicated  by  the  comparison  of  1960  and  1969  hous¬ 
ing  conditions,  Lexington  is  at  least  "holding  its  own"  in 
terms  of  its  quality  of  available  housing.  There  are  pros¬ 
pects  of  improving  this  situation,  however,  as  a  result  of 
the  attention  now  being  centered  on  the  housing  problems  of 
the  area.  Some  of  the  actions  concerning  this  include: 


---the  Lexington  Housing  Authority  has  been  active 
since  the  previous  planning  work,  and  now  has  130 
public  housing  units  in  operation. 

— -church  and  civic  groups  are  concerned  about  this 
problem  and  are  working  toward  providing  more  low- 
cost  housing  in  the  area. 

— -a  private,  non-profit  organization  (Low  Income 
Housing  Development  Corp.  of  Durham,  N.  C.)  has 
designated  Lexington  and  a  25-mile  radius  around 
it  as  a  pilot  project  location  for  some  100  low- 
income  homes  to  be  built  in  three  or  four  areas, 
with  the  idea  of  additional  low-cost  homes  being 
added  in  each  of  the  areas  later  by  local  builders. 
Also,  a  second  private  corporation  (Housing  Inc., 
of  Kinston,  N.  C.)  is  in  the  process  of  obtaining 
sites  for  construction  of  homes  that  can  be  leased 
to  low-income  families  under  a  Federally  supple¬ 
mented  program. 


Further,  a  requirement  of  the  present  planning  pro¬ 
gram  in  Lexington  is  the  "housing  element"  that  has  been 
produced  as  a  part  of  this  program.  This  publication  has 
the  purpose  of  defining  specific  problems  with  respect  to 
housing,  noting  what  has  been  done  to  remedy  the  problems, 
indicating  factors  that  hinder  the  correction  of  them,  and 
outlines  actions  that  can  be  undertaken  over  the  next  three 
years  to  overcome  the  housing  problems.  This  element  of 
the  planning  effort  was  produced  in  finished  form  earlier 
this  year,  and  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Lexington  Planning 
Boards,  the  City  Council  and  the  Lexington  Housing  Authority. 
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STREET  SYSTEM 


Streets  within  the  city  limits  are  virtually  all  paved, 
but  some  are  quite  narrow*  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  blocks  between  Raleigh  Road  and  East  Center  Street  near 
the  center  of  town,  and  on  either  side  of  Cotton  Grove  Road 
in  the  s o u t h- c e n t r a 1  part  of  the  city.  These  two  general 
areas  represent  a  good  portion  of  the  black  neighborhood  in 
Lexington;  most  of  these  streets  have  been  paved  since  the 
1959  land  use  survey,  but  further  improvement  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  due  to  the  present  small  lots  and  crowded  development. 

The  fringe  area  has  more  unpaved  streets,  but  these 
are  primarily  lightly  traveled  rural  roads  or  small  sub¬ 
divisions  (see  Map  6).  These  should  be  upgraded,  and  bet¬ 
ter  maintenance  is  needed  as  some  (including  paved)  streets 
in  older  subdivisions  have  rough  or  broken  surfaces.  New 
subdivision  streets  are  generally  much  wider  and  are  paved, 
but  attention  should  be  paid  by  developers  and  planning 
board  to  how  they  fit  into  the  overall  street  system. 

A  major  problem  with  the  street  system  is  the  lack  of 
crosstown  or  "through"  streets.  Many  residential  and  in¬ 
dustrial  developments  have  been  laid  out  with  little  regard 
to  nearby  streets  or  an  overall  plan.  Numerous  arterial 
highways  lead  into  Lexington  (US  64,  29,  52,  70  and  NC  8), 

but  Main  Street  and  Center  Street  provide  the  only  direct, 
cross-town  routes  within  the  city.  Talbert  Boulevard  pro¬ 
vides  an  important  segment  in  connecting  Cotton  Grove  Road 
(at  10th  Avenue)  with  the  other  southern  and  eastern  arte- 
rials  of  Fairview  Drive,  East  Center  Street  and  Raleigh 
Road.  This  route  connects  with  US  64  east  toward  Asheboro 
via  Holly  Grove  Road,  which  is  more  narrow  and  winding  than 
Talbert  Boulevard.  West  Fifth  Avenue  is  the  only  major 
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artery  in  the  western  half  of  the  city  except  West  Center 
Street.  It  stops  two  blocks  east  of  South  Main  Street,  and 
is  becoming  cluttered  by  commercial  and  industrial  traffic 
at  its  western  segment  prior  to  passing  underneath  the  by¬ 
pass. 


Traffic  has  increased  in  the  planning  area  since  the 
earlier  planning  study  of  course,  but  current  indications 
are  that  the  average  daily  count  is  increasing  at  a  slower 
rate  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  1960-70  decade.  Map  6 
includes  some  traffic  counts  at  key  points  in  and  around 
Lexington,  based  on  annual  daily  (24  hours)  averages  as 
determined  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Highway  Commission. 
For  example,  North  Main  Street  in  the  central  business  dis¬ 
trict  had  averages  ranging  from  10,300  vehicles  per  day  in 
1966  to  11,000  in  1968.  (This  same  point  had  about  9,000 
vehicles  per  day  in  1958.)  On  the  bypass,  counts  are  in¬ 
dicated  at  the  south  end,  near  South  Main  Street  Extension, 
from  14,000  vehicles  in  1966  up  to  15,500  in  1968.  (The 
count  in  this  point  in  1958  was  about  10,000  vehicles.)  At 
the  northern  end  of  the  bypass,  the  traffic  count  actually 
decreased  between  1966  and  1967,  and  returned  to  some 
10,000  vehicles  again  in  1968.  While  these  counts  gener¬ 
ally  support  the  need  for  up-dating  the  city’s  thorough¬ 
fare  plan  as  mentioned  in  an  earlier  section,  those  for 
West  Center  Street  and  Highway  52  (north)  tend  to  be  more 
alarming.  West  Center  Street  (in  the  central  business  dis¬ 
trict)  had  a  count  of  6,700  vehicles  per  day  in  1966,  and 
increased  to  8,350  vehicles  at  the  same  point  by  1968. 
Highway  52  north  (Winston  Road)  changed  from  11,000  per 
day  in  1966  to  14,400  vehicles  per  day  in  1968.  Both  of 
these  counts  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  other  aver¬ 
ages  given  above,  and  both  are  either  at  or  near  the  prac- 
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tical  traffic  capacity  suggested  by  the  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  Advance  Planning  Section.  Further  comment  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  regarding  the  street  system  will  be  included 
in  the  Land  Development  Plan  section  of  this  publication. 

COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 

It  is  perhaps  in  this  area  that  Lexington  has  progress¬ 
ed  most  since  1959.  This  is  good,  since  new  growth  and 
development  cannot  be  properly  served  without  adequate  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  population  that  they  normally  bring  with  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  1959  study,  the  lake  for  the  joint 
Lexington-Thomasviile  water  supply  had  been  completed,  but 
there  was  need  for  additional  treatment  and  storage  capac¬ 
ity  in  Lexington.  A  bond  issue  has  been  approved  since 
that  time  and  the  water  treatment  plant  capacity  is  being 
more  than  doubled  (from  4  million  gallons  per  day  to  9mgd). 
Lines  have  been  extended  considerably,  especially  to  resi¬ 
dential  and  industrial  development  in  the  north,  southeast 
and  southern  portions  of  the  planning  area. 

Expansion  of  the  sewerage  system  has  also  been  under¬ 
taken,  almost  doubling  the  treatment  capacity  (from  2.6  mgd 
to  4  mgd)  when  completed  this  year.  Numerous  line  improve¬ 
ments  have  taken  place  in  this  system  also. 

A  school  survey  was  completed  for  the  Lexington  City 
Schools  in  January,  1969,  by  the  Division  of  School  Plan¬ 
ning  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
This  study  included  recommendations  for  the  next  several 
years,  and  the  School  Board  and  school  officials  are  working 
toward  the  implementation  of  many  of  them.  Considerable 
rearranging  was  necessary  in  the  current  school  year  in 


assignment  of  pupils  to  meet  with  Federal  (HEW)  require¬ 
ments  regarding  segregation.  These  assignments  were  worked 
out  by  the  local  school  board  and  are  apparently  operating 
smoo  thly . 

Hospital  service  is  provided  by  Lexington  Memorial 
Hospital,  and  another  hospital  in  Thomasville,  nine  miles 
away.  A  new  164-bed  hospital  is  being  constructed  in 
Thomasville  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  facility 
may  have  possibilities  of  becoming  a  county  hospital  when 
it  is  completed  (in  1970)  and  staffed.* 

A  new  swimming  pool  and  other  recreation  facilities 
have  been  provided  within  the  past  ten  years;  the  pool  is 
located  in  an  expanded  park  facility  on  West  Ninth  Avenue. 
More  recently,  construction  has  been  started  on  a  136-acre 
park  facility,  Finch  Park,  located  along  Abbott  s  Creek  be¬ 
tween  old  US  64  (Raleigh  Road)  and  East  Center  Street  at 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  city  limits.  An  $80,000  Federal 
grant  is  approved  for  the  City  in  connection  with  this  park. 
Future  plans  for  it  include  an  amphitheater,  ball  fields, 
recreation  building  with  gymnasium  and  indoor  pool,  bridle 
paths  and  provisions  for  other  activities. 

Major  recommendations  in  the  Community  Facilities  Plan 
portion  of  the  earlier  Lexington  Development  Plan  were  in 
regards  to  schools  and  parks.  Since  that  time  Lexington 
Middle  High  was  constructed  (in  1966)  and  there  have  been 
additions  to  Lexington  Senior  High  (in  1968).  One  new 
school  was  proposed  in  a  plan  for  the  Lexington  City  Schools 
system  by  the  Division  of  School  Planning,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  City  Board  of  Edu- 

*  Source:  Greensboro  Daily  News, April  13,  1969. 
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cation  (January,  1969),  and  this  is  included  in  the  Land 
Development  Plan  that  follows.  The  parks  that  were  pro¬ 
posed  earlier  included  approximately  100  acres  west  of  the 
city  on  Swearing  Creek,  some  15  acres  in  the  central-city 
area,  and  about  65  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  the  golf  course. 
The  city  is  well  on  the  way  to  meeting  these  proposals  or 
their  equivalent  as  mentioned  above,  and  as  a  follow-up 
the  Recreation  Commission  and  a  consultant  completed  a  recre¬ 
ation  plan  for  the  city  in  1966. 

Another  addition  just  outside  the  planning  area  on 
US  29-70  is  the  Davidson  County  Community  College.  The 
facility  was  opened  in  1965,  has  a  current  enrollment  of 
947  pupils  (plus  adult  education  programs)  and  has  plans 
for  two-year  degree  programs  in  nursing  science  and  data 
processing.* 

SUMMARY 

Very  briefly,  this  land  use  survey  of  the  Lexington 
Planning  Area  notes  the  following  factors: 


Population  growth  has  been  experienced,  but  perhaps 
at  a  slightly  lower  rate  than  was  forecast  in  1959, 
especially  in  the  City  itself. 

Economic  signs  remain  good,  with  possibly  even  more 
growth  experienced  in  the  past  10  years  in  industrial 
development  (and  employment)  and  retail  trade  than 
was  anticipated  in  1959. 

Continued  population  increases  are  forecasted,  at  a 
slightly  scaled  down  rate  than  suggested  earlier. 
Planning  Area  projections  are  for  roughly  30,000  per¬ 
sons  by  1980,  and  40,000  by  1990. 

Previous  land  use  problems  still  exist,  and,  in  some 
cases,  have  been  complicated  during  the  past  10  years. 


*  Source:  Greensboro  Daily  News,  October  22,  1969. 


Healthy  increases  in  urban-type  land  uses  have  been 
experienced,  especially  in  the  categories  of  residen¬ 
tial  and  industrial  development. 

In-town  areas  are  being  "used  up"--not  to  the  critical 
point  at  this  time,  but  the  situation  will  become 
critical  with  the  advent  of  the  construction  of  the 
new  Interstate  85  highway  to  the  southeast. 

Housing  is  somewhat  critical  in  Lexington,  both  in 
terms  of  available  housing  and  in  condition.  About 
one  fourth  of  the  housing  in  the  Planning  Area  is  sub¬ 
standard. 

Traffic  and  its  circulation  is  fast  becoming  critical 
in  the  Planning  Area.  The  Lexington  Thoroughfare  Plan 
is  out-dated  and  a  new,  detailed  thoroughfare  plan 
should  be  made. 

Recent  years  have  seen  much  improvement  in  public 
facilities  in  the  area,  especially  in  terms  of  water, 
sewer,  and  recreation.  This  is  a  healthy  sign,  and 
will  be  more  and  more  important  in  future  growth. 


In  view  of  all  this,  questions  naturally  arise  concern¬ 
ing  the  future  of  the  Lexington  Planning  Area.  What  can  be 
done  regarding  the  problems  pointed  out?  How  much  land 
should  be  reserved  for  the  various  land  use  needs  in  the 
future?  Where  should  this  land  be  reserved,  and  where  should 
additional  community  facilities  be  located  to  serve  the 
future  Lexington? 


The  forthcoming  Land  Development  Plan  revision  for  Lex¬ 
ington  will  give  the  answers  to  some  such  questions;  the 
Lexington  citizens  and  their  leaders  will  find  other  answers. 
It  is,  after  all,  their  city,  and  what  happens  there  in  the 
future  years--good  or  bad--wili  depend  upon  what  goals  and 
plans  are  made  by  the  people  of  Lexington  and  how  well  these 
goals  and  plans  are  executed. 
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LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 
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LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


A  land  development  plan  is  intended  to  be  the  frame¬ 
work  by  which  future  development,  and  certain  improvements 
to  existing  development,  can  be  guided.  It  should  not  be, 
however,  a  rigid,  unchanging  structure  that  must  remain  as 
portrayed  by  a  map;  rather  it  should  be  a  flexible  form  that 
can  be  changed  with  the  city  as  it  progresses. 


As  in  the  case  of  the  land  use  survey  and  analysis  for 
Lexington,  this  plan,  consisting  of  map  and  text,  is  com¬ 
pared  with  the  plan  for  Lexington  of  10  years  ago  in  an 
effort  to  build  on  the  earlier  thinking  and  to  profit  from 
the  hindsight  that  can  be  gained  from  this  comparison. 


GOALS  AND  STANDARDS 

As  the  framework  for  guiding  future  development,  this 
plan  has  the  general  goal  of  making  Lexington  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  place  to  live,  work  and  play.  More  specifically,  the 
following  objectives  are  sought  by  those  who  formulated  this 

plan: 

1.  To  provide  a  good  environment  for  living  through  an 
organized  relationship  between  land  uses  (residential 
commercial,  industrial,  and  public,  semi-public)  in 
the  planning  area.  To  encourage  grouping  of  compat¬ 
ible  uses  for  convenience  and  efficiency,  while 
avoiding  encroachment  by  incompatible  uses. 

2.  To  prevent  urban-type  development  from  occurring  with 
in  flood  plains  and  beyond  the  effective  range  of  com 
munity  facilities  and  service. 

3.  To  protect  and  improve  the  quality  of  existing  resi¬ 
dential  neighborhoods. 

4.  To  provide  room  for  industrial  and  commercial  expan¬ 
sion  in  sites  that  feature  good  location  principles 
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and  are  in  harmony  with  the  overall  development  of 
the  community* 

5.  To  coordinate  and  give  direction  to  physical,  social 

and  economic  growth  in  the  planning  area,  steering 
this  growth  toward  the  basic  local  government  prin¬ 
ciple  of  promoting  the  health,  safety,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  entire  community. 

6*  To  encourage  the  correction  of  existing  problems 

such  as  blight,  deterioration  and  congestion,  and 
work  toward  the  prevention  of  these  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  problems  in  the  future. 

7.  To  provide  for  a  comprehensive  system  of  streets  and 

walkways  to  achieve  safe,  efficient  movement  of 
people  and  goods  to,  from  and  within  the  planning 
area. 

FUTURE  LAND  USE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  quantity  of  land  that  will  be  needed  for  future 
urban  uses  has  been  estimated,  based  on  present  land  use, 
population  projections  and  some  assumptions  about  the  future 
development  in  the  planning  area,  and  include  the  following: 


That  the  City  of  Lexington  will  continue  to  expand 
at  the  same  pace  as  in  the  past  in  terms  of  annexa¬ 
tion  —  that  is,  future  annexations  will  include  no 
unusually  large,  populous  tracts  of  land. 

That  the  population  of  Lexington  and  Davidson  County 
will  continue  to  grow  at  the  rates  currently  indi¬ 
cated  with  no  rapid,  large  changes  (i.e.,  the  type 
of  population  "boom"  that  usually  occurs  with  the 
coming  of  a  huge  industry  or  the  construction  of  a 
large  governmental  installation). 

That  present  trends  in  land  use  will  continue  during 
most  of  the  planning  period,  such  as  the  larger, 
single-family  dwelling  lot  now  emp  ha  sized  by  residen¬ 
tial  developers  and  the  trend  by  industry  toward  more 
spacious,  landscaped  building  sites. 
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Table  1  shows  3,519  additional  acres  will  be  needed  for 
urban  land  uses  by  1990.  This  represents  an  increase  in  the 
20-year  period  of  7  3 °/0  over  the  4,816  developed  acres  as  of 
the  1969  land  use  survey.  The  land  needed  to  accommodate 
the  1990  land  use  requirements  is  delineated  on  the  Land 
Development  Plan  Map  10;  the  1959  Land  Development  Plan  is 
represented  by  Map  9.  The  various  land  use  proposals  and 
their  comparable  proposals  from  the  1959  plan  are  discussed 
in  the  following  section. 


TABLE  1  FUTURE  LAND  USE  REQUIREMENTS,  LEXINGTON  PLANNING  AREA 


Type  of 

Use 

Present 

Acreage* 

_  — ,  — _r.  ? -r, 

E  s  t ima  ted 

Additiona 1 
Acre  s  Needed 
by  1990** 

Total  E  s  t ima  ted 
Acreage  in  Use 
by  1990*** 

Residential 
(Single-family 
and  Multi-family) 

2,346 

1,700 

4,046 

C  omme  r  cial  (all) 

232 

174 

406 

Industrial 
(including  util¬ 
ities) 

261 

190 

451 

Public,  Semi-Pub¬ 
lic,  ( includi ng 
buildings  and  rec- 
reationa 1  area ) 

568 

415 

983 

Streets  (and  rail- 

roads) 

1 , 409 

1,040 

2 ,449 

Grand  total, 
developed  acres 

4,816 

3,519 

8 ,335 

* Source:  Division  of  Community  Planning  land  use  survey  of 

1969,  acreage  to  nearest  whole  acre. 


**These  e  s  t ima  tes  were  developed  f  r om  the  existing  land  use 
figures,  land  used  per  100  persons,  and  assumed  population 
densities.  As  suggested  in  the  Land  Use  Survey  and  Analysis 
section,  a  1990  population  of  40,000  was  used  to  provide 
safety  factors  in  amount  of  land  calculated, 

*  *  *  Totals  are  present  plus  anticipated  future  acreages  to  the 
nearest  whole  acre. 
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FUTURE  LAND  USE  PROPOSALS 


Many  factors  were  considered  in  delineating  the  various 
uses  on  the  Land  Development  Plan.  Since  some  uses  would  be 
suitable  to  more  than  one  area,  particularly  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  soil  and  other  natural  features,  a  conscientious 
effort  has  been  made  to  relate  each  major  use  category  to 
other  major  uses  as  well  as  to  the  natural  features.  Each 
category  is  outlined  very  briefly,  first  from  the  1959  view 
of  it,  then  for  the  planning  period,  1970  to  19  9  0  ,  (Refer 
to  Map  7  and  to  the  Land  Development  Plan  Map  in  the  back  of 
this  publication  for  each  category  discussed.) 


Residential  Proposals 

1959  Some  1,342  additional  acres  were  proposed  for  this 
use  (by  1980),  largely  to  the  north  and  northwest 
of  the  city.  Urban  renewal  was  anticipated  for  some 
of  the  in-city  areas,  such  as  Erlanger  Village  and 
areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Robbins  School  and  Holt 
School.  Residential  development  has  generally  taken 
the  direction  suggested,  but  the  extension  of  water 
and  sewer  lines  has  encouraged  just  as  much  develop¬ 
ment  to  the  southeast  as  to  the  north  and  northwest. 
The  pace  of  residential  development  has  been  slower 
than  anticipated.  (The  addition  of  1,342  acres  sug¬ 
gested  above  for  20  years  would  have  added  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  67  acres/year.)  Among  the  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  this  slower  development  rate  are:  a 

lower  population  increase  than  anticipated  10  years 
ago,  the  recent  financial  situation  (nationally  and 
locally)  affecting  mortgage  funds,  and  a  somewhat 
less  bold  City  policy  over  the  years  in  terms  of 
urban  renewal,  annexation  and  extension  of  water 
and  sewer  lines  than  was  suggested  by  the  earlier 
plan, 

1970- 

1990  As  indicated  in  Table  1,  some  1,700  acres  of  addi¬ 
tional  residential  land  is  anticipated  for  this 
period.  Three  important  factors  in  locating  this 
anticipated  development  are:  (1)  soil  conditions 
(regarding  the  use  of  septic  tanks)  which  tend  to 
favor  the  western  edge  of  the  planning  area,  (2) 
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LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 
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flood  plains,  especially  along  Abbott s  Creek  and 
Michael  Branch,  and  (3)  the  proposed  Interstate  85 
route,  which  will  tend  to  act  as  a  barrier  to  resi¬ 
dential  development  along  the  southern  edge  of  the 
planning  area*  Consequently,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  additional  residential  development  be  located 
primarily  in  the  following  areas,  which  are  now 
served  by  city  sewer  system  or  could  be  at  a  reason¬ 
able  expense  (sewer  service  would  permit  the  recom¬ 
mended  density  of  about  four  single-family  houses 
per  a  ere  )  : 

1.  The  eastern  half  of  the  planning  area,  both 
west  and  east  of  the  Abbotts  Creek  flood 
plain  (east  of  the  flood  plain  only,  north 

of  NC  64).  This  area  provides  a. n  attractive, 
rolling  terrain,  is  reasonably  near  schools, 
the  developing  Finch  Park  and  other  facili¬ 
ties,  and  the  "central  city"  itself.  A 
sewer  outfall  line  is  already  installed  along 
Abbotts  Creek  through  the  entire  northeastern 
part  of  the  planning  area. 

2.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  planning  area, 

the  undeveloped  area  bounded  by  South  Main 
Street,  Sink  Inn  Road,  and  the  US  29,  52, 

70  bypass  (exclusive  of  the  Michael  Branch 
flood  plain).  This  area  also  features  rol¬ 
ling  terrain,  and  nearness  to  facilities  and 
sewer  service. 

3.  In  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  planning 
area,  between  the  bypass  and  the  Searing  Creek 
flood  plain.  This  area  also  has  good  residen¬ 
tial  terrain,  some  sewer  service  and  generally 
favorable  soil  conditions  for  septic  tank  use, 
has  good  access  into  the  city  and  is  served 
such  commercial  activities  as  the  new  shopping 
center  on  US  64. 

4.  In  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  planning 
area,  the  area  north  of  Number  3  above  that 
is  bounded  by  the  present  city  limits,  West 
Center  Street  Extension  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  Swearing  Creek  flood  plain,  and  extending 
as  far  north  as  Arnold  Road.,  This  area  has 
most  of  the  features  outlined  above,  and  while 
sewer  lines  will  involve  some  engineering 
problems  it  is  on  the  upper  end  of  Michael 
Branch  and  Swearing  Creek  and  could  eventu¬ 
ally  be  tied  to  the  city's  sewerage  system. 
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Some  residential  development  will  no  doubt  occur 
outside  of  these  areas  outlined.  Due  to  the  soil 
conditions  and  difficulty  anticipated  in  providing 
sewer  service,  however,  it  is  recommended  that 
development  there  be  at  a  density  of  no  more  than 
two  houses  per  acre  to  comply  with  the  Davidson 
County  Health  Department  minimum  requirement  of 
20,000  square  foot  lots  where  both  water  and  sewer 
must  be  provided  on  the  lot. 

The  in-city  housing  still  needs  improvement,  as  sug 
gested  in  the  1959  plan.  Some  areas  have  been  im¬ 
proved,  in  particular  the  neighborhood  in  the  vicin 
ity  of  the  South  Lexington  School  where  the  city's 
public  housing  project  is  located.  Three  other 
areas  stand  out  in  terms  of  substandard  housing, 
as  noted  in  the  land  use  survey  section.  These  are 
Study  Area  2  (largely  along  Raleigh  Road  and  the 
area  between  North  Main  Street  and  the  Southern 
Railway),  Study  Area  6  (especially  those  houses  in 
the  area  bounded  by  North  Church  Street,  East  Cen¬ 
ter  Street  and  Talbert  Boulevard),  and  Study  Area  8 
(largely  the  housing  located  between  Cotton  Grove 
Road  and  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound  Railroad), 
Specific  plans  and  implementation  recommendations 
for  improving  the  quality  of  housing  in  Lexington 
is  recommended  in  the  Minimum  Housing  Element  that 
has  been  produced  in  conjunction  with  this  current 
planning  project. 


Commercial  Proposals 

1959  Little  increase  was  projected  for  this  land  use 
category  for  Lexington  by  1980.  In  fact,  retail 
land  use  was  projected  to  be  a  net  reduction  of 
10  acres  (although  the  central  business  district 
was  expected  to  increase  by  20  acres);  wholesale 
land  use  was  projected  to  increase  by  10  acres. 
Total  retail  acreage  was  projected  to  reduce  from 
141  acres  in  1959  to  131  acres  by  1980;  wholesale 
acreage  was  expected  to  change  from  53  acres  to 
63  acres  in  the  same  period.  The  reasoning  for 
the  reduced  retail  acreage  was  that  many  of  the 
scattered,  poorly  located  users  would  be  phased 
out  during  the  years  due  to  competition  from  lar¬ 
ger  shopping  centers  or  through  urban  renewal  or 
other  forms  of  redevelopment.  It  was  anticipated 
that  wholesale  trade  would  continue  to  be  largely 
from  nearby  larger  cities,  with  only  a  limited  in- 
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crease  in  Lexington,  The  earlier  plan  proposed 
that  new  land  for  these  uses  would  be  primarily  in 
the  expansion  of  the  central  business  district,  and 
in  shopping  centers  suggested  in  the  vicinity  of 
Talbert  Boulevard  and  Young  Drive,  on  Biesecker  Road 
near  Pickett  School,  and  on  old  Highway  64  west. 


1970- 

1990  Commercial  land  use  has  increased  during  the  past 
10  years,  to  the  extent  that  this  category  almost 
equalled  that  of  the  earlier  land  use  survey  in¬ 
volving  a  larger  planning  area  (see  Table  3  of  the 
Land  Use  Survey  section).  An  analysis  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  survey  and  that  of  1959  indicates  that  most 
of  the  increase  has  been  in  the  central  business 
district,  and  in  the  study  areas  which  include 
South  Main  Street  and  East  and  West  Center  Street. 
(Comparison  of  Study  Areas  1  through  9  reveal  a  net 
increase  of  6  acres,  not  including  some  large  park¬ 
ing  lots  in  the  central  business  district,)  In  addi 
tion,  a  significant  commercial  development  has 
occurred  on  Highway  64  East  and  West  in  the  form  of 
shopping  centers,  and  on  the  bypass  where  a  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  motel  has  been  constructed.  Small 
plot  commercial  development  has  been  encouraged  some 
what  by  the  zoning  patterns  over  the  years,  and  it 
has  been  the  general  policy  that  East  and  West  Cen¬ 
ter  Street  will  be  re  zoned  to  commercial  districts 
as  requests  for  such  are  received  by  the  Lexington 
Planning  Board. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  Land  Use  Survey  section,  con¬ 
tinued  commercial  development  along  the  length  of 
Main  and  Center  Streets  is  hampering  traffic  flow 
and  encouraging  unsightly  views  in  terms  of  deteri- 
ating  residential  buildings  during  this  period  of 
gradual  change  from  residential  to  commercial  uses. 
It  is  strongly  urged  that  commercial  development  be 
halted  at  the  vicinity  of  Talbert  Boulevard  and 
East  Center  Street  in  the  easterly  direction,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  shopping  center  on  US  64 
to  the  west,  to  preserve  the  residential  character 
of  the  land  beyond  in  each  direction.  As  for  Main 
Street,  the  ideal  commercial  development  pattern 
would  be  for  retail,  use  in  and  near  the  central 
business  district  and  at  major  intersections  with 
other  streets  and  the  bypass,  and  grouping  whole¬ 
sale  and  similar  business  operations  in  between. 

This  arrangement  would  help  to  reduce  truck  traffic 
downtown,  and  would  be  more  convenient  to  the  public 
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with  similar  businesses  grouped  together.  It  is 
r  e  c  o  mm  ended  that  the  portions  of  Center  Street  and 
Main  Street  described  here  be  zoned  now  to  reflect 
this  commercial  development  pattern,  rather  than 
for  residential  users  to  be  suddenly  uprooted  by 
commercial  development  next  door  on  property  that 
has  been  rezoned  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

Recent  trends  involving  highway-oriented  business 
are  anticipated  to  continue.  Commercial  develop¬ 
ment  delineated  on  the  Land  Development  Plan  in¬ 
cludes  proposed  sites  for  this  type  of  use  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  proposed  1-85  and  old  US  64  to  the 
southeast,  and  on  proposed  1-85  to  the  south.  The 
earlier  plan's  recommendation  of  improving  and  ex¬ 
panding  the  central  business  district  should  be 
pursued.  For  example,  there  has  been  recent  inter¬ 
est  expressed  in  the  historic  aspect  of  the  old 
Courthouse  Building,  and  it  is  acknowledged  locally 
that  the  city  is  in  need  of  additional  office  space. 
With  planning  and  good  design,  these  two  factors 
could  produce  a  pleasant  and  efficient  combination 
of  old  and  new  to  fill  this  need.  One  or  more  of 
the  open  areas  at  the  city's  main  square  could,  with 
the  removal  of  its  limited  parking  and  some  other 
alterations,  be  made  into  a  form  of  "mall,"  pro¬ 
viding  an  attractive  place  for  shoppers  to  stroll  or 
sit  or  for  d  own t  own  employees  to  relax  during  their 
lunch  hour.  Numerous  other  possibilities  are  feasi¬ 
ble  with  sufficient  support  and  cooperation  between 
public  and  private  sectors. 


Industrial  Proposals 

1959  Additional  industrial  land  projected  by  1980  was 

411  acres,  making  a  total  of  642  acres  expected  to 
be  in  this  land  use  category  by  that  year.  Large 
tracts  were  suggested  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bypass 
interchanges  at  both  the  north  and  south  ends  of 
town,  in  the  vicinity  of  L inwood  Road  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  planning  area,  and  between  Robbins 
Street  and  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound  Railroad. 

The  latter  development  was  recommended  as  a  part  of 
urban  renewal,  along  with  another  site  between  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Westside  Drive  on  this  same  railroad. 


1970- 

1990  The  past  decade  has  added  considerable  industrial 
land  in  and  near  Lexington.  Study  areas  8  and  9 
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have  seen  the  largest  additions  of  the  areas  com¬ 
parable  to  the  earlier  study.  These  areas  include 
development  to  the  south  and  southwest  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  city,  such  as  the  Young -Hinkle  complex  there. 
Other  industry  has  been  added  near  the  central  city, 
such  as  the  Mallory  Battery  Company  on  the  bypass. 
Not  shown  on  the  maps,  of  course,  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  that  has  taken  place  outside  the  planning  area, 
such  as  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  operation  south 
of  the  city  in  the  Linwood  community.  Study  areas 
8  and  9,  mentioned  above,  have  some  50  acres  more 
industrial  land  than  these  two  areas  had  in  1959. 

As  indicated  in  Table  1  of  this  section,  the  pro¬ 
jected  industrial  land  for  the  planning  area  proper 
is  190  acres,  which  would  give  a  total  of  about  450 
industrial  acres  within  the  planning  area  by  1990. 
Again  noting  the  limiting  factors  mentioned  under 
the  residential  proposals  (the  proposed  1-85  route, 
flood  plains,  etc.),  any  future  industrial  land  in¬ 
side  the  present  planning  area  should  be  carefully 
selected.  As  the  remaining  land  is  developed  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  two  major  bypasses  (the  existing 
and  that  proposed  for  1-85),  industrial  users  should 
be  particularly  selected  and  be  compatible  to  resi¬ 
dential  development.  Open  space,  while  probably  not 
reaching  the  "critical"  stage  during  the  period  to 
1990,  will  be  reduced  considerably  during  this 
period  and  will  bring  a  closeness  between  land  uses 
that  has  not  been  heretofore  experienced  to  any 
great  degree. 

The  industrial  land  delineated  on  the  Land  Develop¬ 
ment  Plan,  largely  the  expansion  of  existing  indus¬ 
trial  areas  plus  some  older  neighborhoods  that  are 
gradually  being  changed  from  residential  to  indus¬ 
trial  property,  is  briefly  described  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  central-city  portion  of  the  planning 

area,  the  land  along  either  side  of  the 
Southern  Railroad  from  East  Tenth  Avenue  al¬ 
most  to  East  Center  Street,  This  is  large¬ 
ly  developed  for  industrial  purposes,  and 
the  land  use  survey  indicated  that  most  of 
the  houses  that  remain  are  deteriorated  or 
dilapidated.  The  railroad  is  an  important 
feature  of  this  area,  as  is  the  access  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  nearness  of  Talbert  Boulevard 
and  Main  Street,  Also  in  this  same  general 
area  is  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rail- 


road  and  North  Church  Street  and  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  Southern  Railroad  and  Winston- 
Salem  Southbound  Railroad  (occupied  by  Daco¬ 
ta  h  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.). 

2.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  planning  area, 
along  the  Southern  Railroad  as  it  enters  from 
the  southwest,  and  along  the  Winston-Salem 
Southbound  Railroad  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cotton  Grove  Road-Fa irvi ew  Drive  fork.  There 
is  industrial  development  in  these  locations, 
and  the  features  of  good  terrain,  access  and 
city  facilities  are  present.  There  is  suf¬ 
ficient  undeveloped  land  to  allow  for  expan¬ 
sion  without  infringement  on  major  residential 
areas. 

3.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  planning  area, 
along  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound  Railroad. 
Included  is  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Erlanger 
Mills,  Inc.,  and  further  north  at  the  rail¬ 
road's  intersections  with  Biesecker  Road  and 
Walser  Road.  Industry  is  already  developing 
and  again  the  features  of  favorable  terrain, 
good  access  and  utilities  are  present. 

4.  In  the  vicinity  of  US  64  Bypass  interchanges, 
east  and  west.  This  includes  the  Manhattan 
Shirt  Co.,  and  Burlington  Industries  proper¬ 
ties  (at  the  western  interchange),  and  the 
Mallory  Battery  Co,  (to  the  east).  Room  for 
expansion  is  more  limited  at  these  locations 
than  the  other  areas  listed  above,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  undeveloped  area 
northeast  of  the  Mallory  Battery  Company. 


No  other  industrial  land  is  delineated  within  the 
planning  area,  but  this  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
that  the  future  Lexington  is  to  discourage  new  in¬ 
dustrial  growth.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that 
as  the  land  delineated  for  industrial  use  within 
the  planning  area  is  ''used  up"  that  the  city  encour¬ 
age  further  industrial  development  in  appropriate 
areas  outside  the  planning  area.  For  example,  the 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Industries'  plant  was  located 
outside  the  area,  south  of  Lexington,  but  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  water  from  the  city  system.  (The  line 
for  this  service  was  funded  by  the  county  by  funds 
available  for  this  purpose  at  the  time.)  Private 
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development  corporations  have  been  formed  to  pro¬ 
mote  further  industrial  development  in  this  same 
general  area.  Other  "outside"  areas  are  good  possi 
bilities  for  this  type  of  promotion,  such  as  some 
good  prospective  sites  along  US  64  east  (toward 
Asheboro) .  The  city  should  continue  to  cooperate 
with  the  county  and  private  promotion  of  industry 
that  may  locate  outside  the  planning  area,  yet  close 
enough  to  add  to  the  improvement  of  the  economic 
situation  of  the  majority  of  its  citizens. 


Public,  Semi-Public  Proposals 

This  category  refers  to  such  land  uses  as  public  build¬ 
ings  (City  Hall,  schools,  county  buildings,  Post  Office,  etc.) 
parks  and  recreation  areas,  and  other  such  "public"  uses  as 
the  local  unit  of  the  State  Prison  Department*  Churches  and 
fraternal  property  is  also  included,  but  most  of  these  are 
not  individually  delineated  due  to  the  map  scale  necessary 
for  this  publication.  General  proposals  for  this  use  cate¬ 
gory  are  as  follows: 

1959  An  addition  of  225  acres  was  proposed  for  this  cate¬ 
gory  by  1980.  This  recommendation  was  largely  for 
175  acres  of  additional  recreation  space,  and  the 
remaining  50  acres  to  be  divided  between  three  new 
schools.  (Other  proposals  were  made  regarding 
schools,  but  the  three  were  those  involving  entire- 
1  y  new  sites.) 

1970- 

1990  Current  land  use  projections  indicate  415  addition¬ 
al  acres  needed  for  this  category  by  1990  (Table  1 
of  this  section).  Based  on  the  standard  suggested 
by  the  National  Recreation  Association  of  10  recre¬ 
ational  acres  for  every  1,000  population,  about  one- 
third  (130  acres)  of  this  additional  acreage  pro¬ 
jected  should  be  for  recreational  use.  The  remain¬ 
ing  285  acres  would  be  for  the  other  uses  included 
in  this  ca  t egory . 

The  addition  of  recreational  facilities  by  the  city 
on  West  Ninth  Avenue  and  at  Finch  Park  will  bring 
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Lexington  close  to  the  suggested  standard  for  the 
present  population  once  the  Finch  Park  facility  is 
developed  and  fully  usable.  Since  most  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  acreage  is  in  large  facilities,  however,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  additional  recreational  land 
that  is  added  in  the  future  be  primarily  in  smaller, 
neighborhood  facilities.* 

These  should  be  located  within  the  more  densely 
settled  neighborhoods.  Based  on  space  data  and 
estimated  population  by  study  area  from  the  Land 
Use  Survey  and  Analysis  section,  recreational  facil¬ 
ities  of  this  type  should  be  located  in  Study  Area  2 
(the  area  between  North  Main  Street  and  the  Southern 
Railway),  Study  Area  5A  (between  the  bypass  at  West 
Center  Street  and  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound  Rail¬ 
way),  Study  Area  11  (the  area  north  of  US  64  west 
and  west  of  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound  Railroad), 
and  Study  Area  12  (located  north  of  the  bypass  and 
east  of  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound  Railroad).  In 
addition  to  these  general  areas  delineated  by  study 
area,  the  flood  plain  area  indicated  on  the  Land 
Development  Map  10  provides  open  space  that  could 
easily  be  utilized  for  walkways,  nature  trails  and 
numerous  forms  of  passive  recreation.  The  flood 
plain  of  Michael  Branch,  just  east  of  the  bypass, 
would  be  particularly  well  situated  for  this  as 
residential  development  continues  to  grow  in  this 
area.  It  could  be  easily  reached  on  foot  by  a  large 
number  of  people,  and  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  town 
from  the  Finch  Park  facility  on  Abbotts  Creek. 

The  285  acres  for  other  public,  semi-public  uses  is 
delineated  as  expansion  area  for  several  existing 
uses,  for  a  new  elementary  school  in  Study  Area  9 


''Neighborhood  facilities  include:  tot  lots  -  may  be  as 

small  as  1/4  acre  and  serve  one  block  or  less;  playgrounds, 

3  to  7  acres,  serving  up  to  1/2  mile;  neighborhood  park,  in¬ 
cludes  benches  and  other  passive  facilities,  can  be  \\  to  7 
acres,  serving  up  to  1/2  mile. 

Source:  Local  Planning  Administration,  International  City 

Managers  Association,  Chicago,  1959,  p.  262-269. 
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(Southwest,  between  the  two  railroads  as  they  enter 
the  planning  area)  as  recommended  by  the  Lexington 
School  Survey ,  *  and  for  expansion  of  City  Hall. 

While  this  portion  of  the  Land  Development  Plan  is 
necessarily  general,  there  are  indications  that 
further  consideration  by  the  city  is  needed  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  the  residential  quality  through 
more  and  improved  facilities.  It  is  recommended 
that  a  detailed  community  facilities  plan  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  planning  area  within  the  next  two 
years,  or  at  least  prior  to  any  further  major  ex¬ 
penditures  by  the  city  other  than  those  already 
programmed , 


THOROUGHFARE  PLANNING 

The  City  of  Lexington  officially  adopted  a.  thoroughfare 
plan  in  February,  1962.  This  plan  was  adopted  after  study 
both  locally  and  by  the  Advance  Planning  Department  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Highway  Commission.  (The  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  adopted  the  plan  for  Lexington,  also  in  March,  1962.) 
This  plan  is  illustrated  by  Map  8,  which  also  includes 
points  of  conflict  that  have  arisen  in  the  past  eight  years 
as  a  result  of  urban  development  in  the  city.  In  short,  the 
plan  cannot  be  implemented  and  mu  st  be  revised  considerably 
before  it  could  be.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
State  Highway  Commission  to  develop  a  revised  plan,  and  work 
on  this  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1970. 


Thoroughfare  planning  is  important  to  any  city  in  our 
motorized  age,  and  to  Lexington  in  particular  in  view  of 
several  factors  present.  Some  of  these  factors  are: 


*  This  study  was  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  in  January,  1969. 
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1«  Lexington  has  problems  that  could  be  much  improved 

with  proper  planning  and  implementation  of  a  thorough¬ 
fare  plan.  For  example,  it  was  noted  in  the  earlier 
(1959)  Land  Development  Plan  that  the  street  layout 
is  such  that  there  are  virtually  no  crosstown  streets, 
making  it  difficult  for  traffic  to  flow  properly. 

This  problem  still  exists, 

2.  The  adopted  thoroughfare  plan  is  rendered  almost  use¬ 
less,  as  pointed  out  above.  It  is  necessary  that  it 
be  revised  and  action  taken  in  the  future  (acquisi¬ 
tion  of  right-of-way,  proper  planning  and  interrela¬ 
tion  of  subdivision  streets  to  the  overall  plan,  etc.) 
to  prevent  the  same  thing  happening  with  a  new  plan. 

3.  Lexington  is  in  an  area  of  heavy  traffic  patterns,  in 
addition  to  the  "natural  increase"  of  traffic  gener¬ 
ated  locally.  Being  in  the  Piedmont  Crescent  running 
between  Raleigh  and  Charlotte,  Lexington  is  located 
in  the  heaviest  travelled  route  in  the  State  --  both 
from  in-state  and  north-south  "through"  traffic. 

4.  Traffic  through  the  Lexington  planning  area  is  in¬ 

creasing  rapidly.  A  fairly  extensive  traffic  study 
was  made  in  conjunction  with  the  1959  study  refer¬ 
enced  in  previous  discussion.  This  traffic  study 
included  actual  traffic  counts  and  trip  studies,  and 
projected  24-hour  traffic  volumes  of  up  to  20,000 
vehicles  on  the  US  29,  52,  70  bypass  by  Lexington 

by  1980.  State  Highway  Commission  traffic  counts 
indicate  that  24-hour  counts  of  19,000  vehicles  or 
more  were  reached  at  three  stations  (north  of  town, 
south  of  town,  and  near  US  64  west)  on  the  bypass 
in  1968.  (The  counts  for  1969  will  not  be  available 
until  late  1970.) 

5.  Lexington  is  in  the  proposed  routing  of  Interstate 
85.  This  proposed  alignment  will  cross  the  southern 
portion  of  the  city’s  designated  planning  area.  The 
major  route  and  its  related  factors  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  detail  in  terms  of  the  city’s  thorough¬ 
fares. 


Map  9  and  the  items  listed  below  provide  some  major 
points  for  consideration  in  the  process  of  revising  the 
present  (1962)  Lexington  Thoroughfare  Plan,  These  items 
are  suggested  by  the  combined  Lexington  Planning  Boards,  in 
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conjunction  with  the  Division  of  Community  Planning,  for 
consideration  on  both  the  state  and  local  level  as  the  re¬ 
vision  process  takes  place,  (Data  is  still  being  collected 
by  the  N«  C.  State  Highway  Commission  for  detailed  study  of 
the  Lexington  Thoroughfare  Plan  as  this  is  being  prepared 
for  print,) 


At  least  two  interchanges  should  be  included  on  the 
new  section  of  Interstate  85  to  be  in  the  southeast 
portion  of  the  planning  area.  These  would  logically 
be  with  old  Highway  64  and  Highway  8,  respectively. 

The  inner  loop  illustrated  to  the  south,  running  west¬ 
ward  from  the  vicinity  of  Weaver  Drive  across  Fair view 
Drive  and  Cotton  Grove  Road  to  South  Main  Street, 
should  be  assigned  a  high  priority  on  the  plan.  The 
entire  southern  half  of  the  city  is  fast  becoming 
"locked  in,"  in  terms  of  having  to  return  to  the  con¬ 
gested  downt  own  area  to  get  across  town  or  to  the 
present  bypass.  More  growth  is  likely  to  occur  in  this 
area  also,  as  reflected  by  the  Land  Development  Plan. 

A  north-south  artery,  as  suggested  from  the  vicinity  of 
Burlington  Industries  and  Bur  ler  Street  to  South  Main 
Street,  should  also  be  assigned  a  high  priority.  With 
few  crosstown  routes  a vail able  and  increased  industrial 
and  commercial  construction  in  the  central  city,  such  a 
route  should  be  provided  as  early  as  possible, 

A  systematic  method  of  right-of-way  acquisition  should 
be  utilized  by  the  city  for  the  entire  loop  systems 
illustrated.  Adding  right-of-way  on  an  annual  basis 
would  help  in  keeping  the  cost  of  the  entire  plan  down 
in  the  long  run  by  acquiring  yet  undeveloped  land  at 
1  owe  r  costs,  Syst  ema  tic  acquisition  would  also  pre¬ 
vent  the  blocking  of  the  revised  plan,  and  a  repeat  of 
the  experience  with  the  1962  plan. 

In  addition  to  these  major  items,  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  are  included:  left  turn  lanes  on  Highway  64 

west  near  the  shopping  center  and  on  the  bypass  (near 
the  Holiday  Inn  entrance),  to  improve  hazardous  turning 
conditions;  and  paving  of  SR.  1890  (the  service  road  on 
the  north  side  of  the  bypass  between  the  Holiday  Inn 
and  Highway  52),  which  should  encourage  use  of  this 
road  and  relieve  some  congestion  in  this  heavily 
traveled  area  from  local  traffic. 
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IMPLEMENTATI ON 


The  land  development  plan  for  the  Lexington  planning 
area  is  a  recommended  framework  for  future  development  — 
this  primary  purpose  was  given  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter.  It  will  not  serve  its  purpose,  however,  without 
a  continuing  program  of  implementation.  Some  major  points 
for  consideration  in  this  program  of  implementation  are 
given  by  use  category  and  are  divided  into  "short-range" 
and  "long-range"  stages.  For  use  here,  the  short-range 
items  are  defined  as  those  involving  action  immediately  and 
up  to  five  years  from  the  present;  long-term  items  are 
those  involving  the  remainder  of  the  planning  period,  1975 
to  1990. 


Re  s  ident ia 1 


Short-Range  Completion  of  zoning  ordinance  revision. 

(This  is  a  part  of  the  current  planning  pro¬ 
gram  and  should  be  completed  later  this 
year.)  Once  revised,  this  implementation 
tool  (zoning)  should  be  carefully  administer¬ 
ed  and  related  to  the  Land  Development  Plan 
during  the  future  years  to  protect  the 
dwindling  residential  land  throughout  the 
p  lanning  area . 

Implementation  of  the  action  programs  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Minimum  Housing  Element, 
adopted  earlier  this  year  by  the  Planning 
Board,  City  Council  and  Housing  Authority 
of  Lexington.  These  recommendations  in¬ 
clude  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  hous¬ 
ing  codes,  which  would  contribute  to  i mm e - 
diate  improvement  of  substandard  h  ome  s  and 
blighted  neighborhoods  noted  in  the  publica¬ 
tion. 

Actively  solicit  help  from  civic,  church  and 
other  organizations  and  groups  to  undertake 
projects  aimed  at  neighborhood  improvement, 
beginning  in  study  areas  2,  6  and  8  outlined 

earlier  in  this  publication.  Much  interest 
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and  assistance  has  already  been  offered  in 
Lexington  in  regard  to  the  City's  housing 
problems,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
much  could  be  accomplished  if  this  energy 
is  unified  and  given  the  full  support  of 
the  City's  planning  board  and  governing 
body. 

Establish  a  firm  policy  and  begin  setting 
aside  funds  to  acquire  street  right-of-way 
as  additional  residential  areas  are  develop¬ 
ed,  or  prior  to  such  development.  By  so 
doing,  the  City  could  insure  development  of 
thoroughfares  that  would  best  serve  the 
planning  area  before  they  are  blocked  and 
while  right-of-way  can  be  obtained  at  much 
1  owe  r  costs. 

Implement  southern  inner  loop  portion  of 
thoroughfare  plan,  permitting  egress  from 
this  developing  area  without  having  to  go 
through  t  own . 

Long-Range  Continue  implementation  of  street  improve¬ 

ments  and  thoroughfares.  Right-of-way  acqui¬ 
sition  policy  mentioned  above  should  be 
vigorously  pursued  and  new  subdivision  plats 
should  be  carefully  reviewed  to  compliment 
the  overall  street  plan. 

Continue  to  update  codes  and  ordinances  to 
keep  abreast  of  residential  needs  as  develop¬ 
ment  continues.  Ordinances  should  be  review¬ 
ed,  for  example,  as  new  designs  and  innova¬ 
tions  in  housing  are  developed--to  assure 
that  sound  new  ideas  can  be  put  to  use.  More 
attention  to  flood  plain  zoning  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  necessary  as  residential  space  be¬ 
comes  more  critical. 

Update  and  implement  further  actions  from 
the  City's  Housing  Element,  to  include  urban 
renewal,  rent  supplement,  and  other  Federal, 
State  and  local  programs  that  can  be  applied 
to  continue  to  add  housing  in  the  planning 
area. 

Review  and  change  as  necessary  the  policies 
concerning  the  extension  of  utilities  out¬ 
side  the  city  limits  and/or  annexation.  Such 
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C ommer  cia  1 
Short-Range 


Long-Range 


services  can  be  important  in  giving  direc¬ 
tion  to  new  residential  development  as 
growth  continues. 


Implement  traffic  study  recommendations 
(from  the  recent  study  by  the  State  High¬ 
way  Commission)  such  as  the  re-phasing  of 
traffic  lights  to  discourage  speeding  in 
the  downtown  area. 

Relate  zoning  changes  closely  to  the  land 
development  plan  to  encourage  grouping  of 
retail  and  service-wholesale  type  develop¬ 
ment  separately.  This  should  relate  to 
traffic  also,  encouraging  the  use  of  only 
small  trucks  in  the  central  business  dis¬ 
trict  and  restricting  large  truck  use  down- 
t  own  . 

Initiate  a  central  business  district  plan 
involving  both  private  and  public  leader¬ 
ship  and  the  services  of  a  city  design  con¬ 
sultant  . 

Acquisition  of  downtown  lots  as  feasible 
(vacant  space,  in  connection  with  demoli¬ 
tion  of  old  structures,  or  as  may  come  avail¬ 
able  for  sale  otherwise)  for  use  as  parking 
lots.  Such  property  could  be  put  into  park¬ 
ing  use  with  a  minimum  of  expense  except  for 
acquisition  cost,  or  could  be  leased  to  pri¬ 
vate  firms  for  this  use. 

Implement  initial  stages  of  the  downtown 
portion  of  the  revised  thoroughfare  plan. 

Implement  initial  stages  of  the  central 
business  district  plan,  relating  to  thor¬ 
oughfares  mentioned  above. 

Continue  effective  use  of  zoning  and  other 
legal  tools  to  effect  the  commercial  devel¬ 
opment  areas  recommended  in  the  land  devel¬ 
opment  plan. 
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I  ndu  s  t  r ia  1 


Short-Range  Discourage  mixture  of  residential  and  indus¬ 
trial  land  uses  such  as  those  present  in 
some  of  the  more  deteriorated  areas  of  the 
city.  This  will  include  an  active  program 
of  zoning  revision  and  enforcement  of  such 
legal  tools,  plus  the  promotion  of  a  strong 
interest  in  community  improvement  on  the 
part  of  business  and  private  interests. 

Urban  renewal  programs  should  be  initiated 
in  the  worst  areas,  such  as  East  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  Hartman  Street  and  Bristol  (all  just 
east  of  the  Southern  Railroad)  where  dilap¬ 
idated  houses  are  virtually  in  the  shadows 
of  large  industrial  operations. 

Institute  a  program  to  "upgrade"  the  quality 
of  industrial  development  within  the  planning 
area,  particularly  the  dense  development  in¬ 
side  the  present  city  limits.  This  should 
include  detection  and  improvement  where  air 
pollution  is  concerned,  as  well  as  improve¬ 
ment  of  appearance  and  condition  of  indus¬ 
trial  buildings  and  property.  This  will  in¬ 
volve  legal  and  voluntary  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  city  and  the  parties  concerned. 

Work  out  a  plan  for  staggered  times  of  shift 
changes  with  local  industries,  based  on  the 
need  due  to  congestion,  in  the  immediate 
years  before  a  thoroughfare  plan  can  be 
properly  implemented. 

Long-Range  Implement  industrial  related  portions  of  the 

(revised)  thoroughfare  plan,  beginning  with 
the  most  congested  areas. 

Continue  to  encourage  quality  development  of 
industry  in  the  areas  proposed  on  the  land 
development  plan  and  in  the  immediate  areas 
to  the  south  and  east  of  the  planning  area. 

Cooperate  with  the  county  in  providing  water 
and  sewer  to  industries  locating  beyond  the 
city's  service  area. 


Public,  Semi-Public 


Short-Range 


Long-Range 


Commence  action  to  enlarge  City  Hall  space. 
This  should  be  in  conjunction  with  the  cen¬ 
tral  business  district  planning,  with  land 
acquisition  in  the  downtown  area  for  this 
purpose  should  the  opportunity  and  suitable 
space  arise. 

Prepare  a  Community  Facilities  Plan  for  the 
planning  area.  As  suggested  in  the  M i nimum 
Housing  Element ,  this  plan  could  be  provided 
through  assistance  from  the  Division  of  Com¬ 
munity  Planning  either  for,  or  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with,  the  city's  own  planning  depart¬ 
ment  . 


Follow  up  the  Community  Facilities  Plan  with 
a  long-range  capital  improvements  program  to 
outline  the  most  needed  projects  and  suggest 
the  means  for  financing  them. 

Continue  implementation  of  the  Finch  Park 
plan  as  rapidly  as  feasible. 

Provide  smaller,  neighborhood  play  areas, 
particularly  in  the  substandard  residential 
areas  outlined  in  the  Land  Development  Plan 
proposals. 

Coordinate  development  between  local  govern¬ 
mental  units,  e.g.,  provision  of  utilities, 
coordination  of  transportation  plans,  etc. 
This  should  include  close  coordination  be¬ 
tween  community  action  program  agencies, 
housing  authority  and  similar  units. 


Cooperate  fully  with  school  officials  in 
implementing  the  long-range  school  plans. 


Continue  implementation  of  recommendations 
from  the  Community  Facilities  Plan. 


Complete  construction  of  Finch  Park  facili¬ 
ties. 


Complete  long-range  recreation  and  open  space 
facilities  recommended  in  the  Land  Develop¬ 
ment  Plan  for  flood  plains. 
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Thoroughfares 

Short- Range 


Long-Ra  ng  e 


Complete  city  portion  of  central  business 
district  plan,  such  as  a  City  Hall  facility, 
and  improvement  of  the  "mall"  areas  in  the 
downtown  square. 


Provide  for  and  adopt  a  revised  thoroughfare 
plan  for  the  planning  area. 

Commence  acquisition  of  rights-of-way  by 
earmarking  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Promote  programs  of  information  on  the  plan, 
particularly  to  developers,  encouraging  sup¬ 
port  of  the  thoroughfare  plan  and  requesting 
dedicated  right-of-way  in  new  development  as 
it  occurs  in  related  areas  in  the  planning 
area. 

Include  requirement  of  proper  street  plan¬ 
ning  in  subdivision  plat  review,  asking 
developers  to  relate  new  streets  to  existing 
streets  whenever  possible. 

Commence  early  stages  of  thoroughfare  plan 
implementation. 

Continue  implementation  of  the  long-range 
thoroughfare  plan,  revising  or  updating  as 
necessary  (with  the  cooperation  and  approval 
of  the  State  Highway  Commission). 

Continue  systematic  right-of-way  acquisition 
to  prevent  blocking  of  the  plan  by  develop¬ 
ment  and  to  take  advantage  of  lower  land 
costs. 
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